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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Gent. Mag.) 


NIGHT. 


NIGHT is the time for rest ; 
How sweet when labeurs close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose ; 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 





Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 


Night is the time for toil— 

To plough the Classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep ; 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were Angels in their birth, 
But perished young like things of earth ! 


Night is the time to watch ; 
On ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 
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That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care ; 
Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Come.-to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus midst his slumbering host 
Startled by Cesar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse ; 
Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 
Descries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray ; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 
So will his followers do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death ; 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease ; 
Think of Heaven’s bliss and give the sign 
To parting friends ;—such death be mine ! 
Jan. 1, 1824. 





THE POET'S STUDY. 


BY BERNARD BARTON, THE QUAKER PORT. 


OIL! not in ceiled rooms of state, 
Cumber’d with books the while, 
Would I the Muse’s influence wait, 

Or there expect her smile. 


A nock in some lone church-yard green, 
Fann’d by the summer breeze— 

The living and the dead between, 
Would more my fancy please. 


Not unto Fancy’s power alone 
Should such a scene appeal : 
Its sober and its chasten’d tone 
My inmost heart would feel. 
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The moss’d trunk of a scathed tree 
Should be my only seat ; 

And more than moral tomes to me 
That relic should repeat. v 


There too in living leafy pride, © 
Another tree should grow, 

Whose writhed branches far and wide 
Their welcome shade should throw. 


Those boughs, by whisp’ring breezes stirr’d, 
My canopy should be, 

And every gentle whisper heard 
Should tell a tale to me. 
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A crystal brook should babble by, 
And to its bordering flowers 

Impart fresh loveliness of dye, 
And yet more fragrant powers. 


Behind me, balf conceal’d from sight 
As shunning public view, 

The ivied church-tower’s humble height 
Should greet Heaven’s vauited blue. 


A few low glossy mounds should tell 
Where slept the silent dead ; 
_And there the modest heather-bell 
Should bend its graceful head. 


A guileless infant too should stray 
Where those biue flowers might wave, 
And cull, perchance, a posy gay 
From off a parent’s grave. 


While o’er her head a butterfly, 
That type, with beauty crown’d, 
Of future immortality, 
Should lightly flutter round. 


My task is done :—who scorns my taste 
May paint me, if he can, 
A scene with gentler beauties grac’d 
For poet or for man. 
Jan. 1824. 





(Lond. Mag. Feb.) 


A PEN AND INK SKETCH 
OF A LATE TRIAL FOR MURDER, 


IN 


A LETTER FROM HERTFORD. BY EDWARD HERBERT, ESQ. 





As I stand here,—I saw them !—Macbeth. 





To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Hertford, — Jan. 1824. 

Dear Sir, 

Y this time I fear you will have become 
heartily wearied of the names of 
Thurtell, Probert, and Hunt, upon which 
the London newspapers have rung the chan- 
ges so abominably ; I fear this,—because, 
having consented to give you a narrative of 
the Trial of these wretched and hardened 
men, with the eye of a witness, and not the 
hand of a reporter ; and having in conse- 
quence of such consent borne up an unfed 
body with an untired spirit for two days, 
against iron rails and fat men, I tremble 
lest all my treasured observations should be 
thrown away, and my long fatigue prove 
profitless to my friend. On consideration, 
however, I have withstood my fears, and 
have determined not to abandon my narra- 
tive ;—in the first place, because the news- 
papers have given so dry a detail of the 
evidence as to convey no picture of the in- 
teresting scene,—and secondly, because in 
a periodical work like the Lonpon Maca- 
ZINE, Which ought to record remarkable 
events as they pass by, a clear account, 
not made tedious, as far as possibly can be 
avoided, by repetitions and legal formali- 
ties, may be interesting not only to the 
reader of this year, but to the reader of 
twenty years hence !—if at that extremely 
distant period readers should exist—and 
the Roxburghe Boys. should then, as now, 
save old books from the cheesemonger and 
the worm! 

It is my intention, good my master, to 
give you the statements only of those per- 
sons from whose mouths you will best get 
the particulars of the murder, and of the 
circumstances preceding and following it ; 
for, judging by myself, I am sure you and 
your readers would be fairly tired out, if 





you were compelled to undergo Mr. Hunt's 
confession, first poured from his own pol- 
luted lips, and then filtered through Mr. 
Upson, Mr. Beeston, Mr. Symmonds, anda 
host of those worthy Dogberrys of Hert- 
fordshire, who had an opportunity of 
“wasting all their tediousness upon his 
Lordship.” It is well for the prisoner that 
Inquiry goes about her business so tire- 
somely and thoroughly,—but to the hearer 
and the reader her love of “a_ twice-told 
tale” is enough to make a man forswear a 
court of justice for the rest of his life! [| 
do believe that no man of any occupation 
would become a thief, if he were fully 
eware of the punishment of listening to the 
‘damnable iteration” of his own trial. In 
the present case, we had generally three or 
four witnesses to the same fact. It is 
strange that, solitary as the place was, and 
desperate as was the murder,—the actors, 
the witnesses,—all,—-but the poor helpless 
devoted thing that perished, weré in clus- 
ters! The murderers were a cluster! The 
farmer that heard the pistol had his wife 
and child, aud nurse with him; there were 
two labourers at work in the lane on the 
morning after the dreadful butcher-work : 
there was a merry party at the cottage on 
the very night, singing and supping, while 
Weare’s mangled carcass was lying dark- 
ening in its gore, in the neighbouring field ; 
there were hosts of publicans and ostlers, 
witnesses of the gang’s progress on their 
blood-journey ; and the gigs, the pistols, 
even the very knives ran in pairs! This is 
curious at least; and it seems as though it 
were fated that William Weare should be 
the only solitary object on that desperate 
night, when he clung to life in agony and 
blood, and was, at last, struck out of exist- 
ence as a thing single, valueless, and vile | 
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1 shall, as I have promised, avoid repeti- 
tion; and, when you have read Mr. Gur- 
ney’s statement for the prosecution, which 
very perspicuously details the case, as after- 
wards supported by evidence, and Probert’s 
wife’s hard-wrung words ; I shall call no other 
witnesses—tor none other will be necessary 
to satisfy the reader. After these I shall 
but speak of what I saw: I shall but turn 
my eye to that green table, which is now 
and will ever be before me, and say what 
thereon | beheld! I shall but, in the good 
impressive words of the crier to the jury, 
‘* look upon the prisoners ;”” and describe 
that one strong desperate man playing she 
hero of the tragic trial, as at a play ; and 
show his wavering weak comrade, a baby’s 
Turpin! visibly wasting by his side, in the 
short space of eight-and-forty hours! You 
want to see the trial you say, not to read of 
it: Oh! that I could draw from the life 
with the pen (your pen and ink drawings 
are the only things to make old masters of 
you)! Then would I trace such lines as 
should make the readers breathless while 
they read, and render a Newgate-Calenda- 
rian immortal! It was, in spite of what a 
great authority has said, an unimprovable 
horror! 

You remember how we parted when I 
left your hospitable table, to take my place 
in the Hertford coach, on the cold evening 
of the 5th of December ; and how you en- 
joined me to bear a wary eye on the mor- 
row’s trial. I promised you fair.—Well. I 
had strange companions in the coach with 
me,a good-looking middle-aged baronet, 
who was going to Hertford upon specula- 
tion; a young foolish talkative reporter 
who was travelling with all the importance 
of a Sunday newspaper encircling him, and 
who hada dirty shirt on his back, and a 
clean memorandum book tied up in his 
pocket handkerchief ;—all his luggage! 
And a gentleman of about thirty who 
was going to his house in Hoddesdon, nev- 
er having heard of the trial! “not but 
what he had read something in the news 
about a baddish murder.” We exchanged 
coach-conversation sparingly, aad by fits, 
asusual. The Sunday press was on my 
side (the only time in my life), and the bar- 
onet sat pumping it slyly of allits watery 
gossip ; while the Hoddesdon body, at the 
same time occasionally kept craftily hitting 
at the character of a person, whom he de- 
clared to have known abroad, and who 
bears the evil repute of lending his aid to 
our fellow traveller’s paper. We dropped 
our fourth at Hoddesdon, and pretty well 
played dummy the rest of the journey. 


The moment I arrived, I called upon the 
friend who was to give me a bed for the 
night ; a gift which, on these occasions, inn- 
keepers and housekeepers are by no means 
in the habit of indulging in ; and I found 
him with a warm fire, and a kettle singing, 
aye,—more humanely than Hunt. I soon 
despatched the timely refreshment of tea, 
‘or during it, I Jearnt the then strange newg 
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of Probert having been admitted evidence 
for the crown, and of his being at that very 
moment before the grand jury undergoing 
his examination. 1 hastened to the Town 
Hall (a poor pinched-up building, scarcely 
big enough to try a well-grown petty-lar- 
ceny in) and found there the usual assize 
scene; a huddied cold crowd on a dim 
stone staircase,—a few men of authority, 
with their staves and long coats, thence 
called javelin men; patient oglers of hard- 
hearted doors, red cloaks, plush breeches, 
and velveteen jackets—and with all these 
the low hum of country curiosity! On ap- 
proaching the door of the grand jury room, 
wherein stood that bad but not bold man, 
Probert, 1 met with a legal friend under 
whose wing I was to be conducted into the 
court. He was in some way concerned in 
the trial; and the first words he accosted 
me with were “ Well !—Probert is in that 
room!” The dimness of the place helped 
his sudden words, and J looked at the door 
that parted me from this wretch, as though 
it were a glass, through which I could see 
Probert himself darkly. I waited,—the 
door opened for the eighth of an inch— 
then arose the murmur and cry, ‘ Probert 
is coming out!” No! It was only to tell 
some inveterate tapsier that he could not be 
admitted. Another pause—and in the mid- 
dle of an indifferent conversation, my friend 
exclaimed—‘ There—there goes Probert !” 
And I saw an unwieldy bulk of a man 
sauntering fearlessly along (he was now 
safe!) and sullenly proceeding to descend 
the stairs. I rushed to the balustrade—and 
saw this man, who had seen all! go step 
by step quietly down,—having just sealed 
the fate of his vicious associates (but his 
associates still) and returning, with his mis- 
erable life inflicted upon him, to clanking 
irons and a prison bed. He was dressed 
in black, and had gloves on :—But through 
all these, I saw the creature of Gill's Hill 
Lane—1 saw the miscreant that had held 
the lantern to the rifled pocket, and the 
gashed throat,—and I shuddered as I turn- 
ed away from the staircase vision! 


On this night the lovers of sleep were 
sadly crossed in their love,—for there was 
a hum of men throughout the streets all 
the dead-long night,—broken only by the 
harsher grating of arriving chaises and 
carriages, which ceased not grinding the 
gravelled road and vexing the jaded ear 
ull morning. The inn-keepers and their 
servants were up all night, looking out for 
their prey ;—and very late. into the night, 
servant-maids with their arms in their 
aprons, and sauntering lads, kept awake 
beyond nine by other men’s guilt, were at 
doors and corners talking of Thurtell and 
his awful pair! Gaping witnesses too were 
idling about Hertford tewn, dispersing with 
potent beers and evil spirits, as well as they 
were able, the scanty wits and frail mem- 
ories which Providence had allotted to'them. 
—The buzz of conversation, amidst all and 
in all places, was a low murmur, but of 
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* Thurtell "—* Miss Noyes ’—“ Probert” 
—“ Mrs. Probert *—and “ Hunt.” You 
heard one of these names from a window 
—or itcame from under a gateway,—or 
over a wall,—or from a post,—or it met 
you at a corner! these vice-creatures were 
on all lips—and in no hour betwixt the 
evening and the morning was their infamy 
neglected to be tolled upon the night !—The 
gaol, towhich I went for a few minutes, 
looked solemn in the silence and the gloom; 
—and I could not but pierce with my mind 
those massive walls, and see the ironed 
men restless within; Thurtell rehearsing 
his part for the morning’s drama, with the 
love of infamous fame stimulating him to 
correctness ;—(for I was told that evening 
that he was to make a great display ;) and 
Hunt cowering in his cell, timorous of fate, 
—while Probert, methought was siceping 


his hideous senses in the forgetfulness of 


sleep—for when such men are safe, they 
can sleep as though their hearts were as 
white as innocence or virtue ! 

We were up early in the morning, and 
breakfasted by candlelight ;—with a sand- 
wich in my pocket I sailied forth to join my 
legal friend, who had long been dressed, 
was sitting at his papers and tea, in all the 
restlessness of a man whose mind defies 
and spurns at repose when any thing re- 
mains to be accomplished—We were in 
court a little after eight o’clock—but as you 
know that on this day the trial was _post- 
poned, I shall not here describe the scene, 
but shall reserve my description of the 
prisoners for the actual day of trial, to 
which [I shall immediately proceed.—I 
should tell you that I saw Mrs. Probert for 
a few minutes on this day, and was sur- 
prised at her mode of conducting herself, 
having heard, as I knew she had, of her 
husband’s safety. 

Immediately that the trial was adjourned 
I secured a place in the coach, and return- 
ed to London. The celebrated Mr. Noel 
was on the roof, and my companions inside 
‘were an intelligent artist and craniologist, 
who had been sketching and examining the 
heads of the prisoners,—and a tradesman 
from Oxford-street, who had been frighten- 
ed out of his wits and Hertford, by hearing 
that pictures of Gill’s Hill Cottage were ac- 
tionable, for he had brought “some very 
good likenesses of the Pond to sell,” and 
been obliged to take them out of the win- 
dow of the Seven Compasses, almost the 
very moment they were placed there !— 
From this December day to the 5th of 
January—all the agitation of the public 
press ceased—and murder had no tongue 
until the day on which it was privileged to 
speak. 

To the day of trial therefore T come ;— 
for I compelled my curiosity to slumber 
the ordered sleep of the newspapers—I ar- 
rived at Hertford about the same hour as 
on the former occasion. I drank tea over 
again,—sat again by the fire. The former 
day seemed but a rehearsal of this—and I 
as auxiously looked fur the morning.— 





‘Throughout the night Hertford was as 
sleepless as before—The window at the 
Plough was as luminous as usual ;—the 
Half Moon swarmed with post-chaises and 
drab-coats ;—and the Seven Stars—the Six 
Compasses—-the Three Tuns—-and the 
Horse and Magpie, abounded with tippling 
witnesses, all dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, and contriving to cut a heliday out 
of the remnant of the murder. “ Pipes,” 
as Lord Byron says, were every-where,— 
‘in the liberal air.” 

With great and laborious difficulty I 
made my way into court about balf past 
seven in the morning. The doors were 
sadly ordered, for instead of the wholesome 
guardianship of Ruthven, Upson, and Bish- 
op, men who know how to temper a crowd 
with kind severity, we had great country- 
constable-bumpkins with long staves, which 
thev handsomely exercised upon those ex- 
crescences in which they themselves were 
deficient, the heads of the curious !—Such 
bumping of skulls I never before witnessed. 
Gall would have loved them. One or two 
sensible officers might have kept the en- 
trances free and quiet :—but tumult had it 
all her own way. 

‘The Court was crowded to excess. It 
appeared to be more closely and inconve- 
niently packed than on the first day, and 
even at this early hour the window panes, 
from the great heat, were streamed and 
streaming with wet. ‘The reporters were 
closely hedged in, and as a person observed 
to me, had scarcely room to write even 
short hand. 

Before the entrance of the judge, the 
clerk of the arraigns beckoned Mr.Wilson, 
the humane jailer of Hertford prison, to 
the table, and inquired of him whether the 
fetters were removed from the prisoners : 
Mr. Wilson replied that they were not, as 
he did not consider it advisable to free 
them without orders. The clerk recom- 
mended the removal, and Mr. Wilson, ap- 
parently against his own will, consented, 
—declaring that he thought it “dangerous.” 
Mr. Andrews, ‘Thurtell’s counsel, said im- 
pressively there was no danger—and the 
jailer retired to take the chains from his 
charge. I had heard that Thyrtell medita- 
ted and even threatened violence against 
Hunt,—and indeed Hunt himself apprehen- 
ded some attack from his tremendous com- 
panion;—but the former had evidently 
been counselled as to the effect of such 
vengeance being wreaked, and doubtless he 
had himself come to the conviction that re- 
venge was a profitless passion,—and par- 
ticularly so at such a time! 

At eight o’clock the trumpets of the jav- 
elin men brayed the arrival of Mr. Justice 
Park, who shortly afterwards entered the 
court and took his seat:—as usual the 
court was colloquial respecting the heat,— 
and the crowd,—and the sitting down of 
tall men,—to the loss of much of that im- 
posing dignity with which the ermine and 
trumpets iuvariably surround a judge. Sir 
Allan is a kind but a warm tempered man; 
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and few things distract him so much as the 
disorder occasioned by full-grown persons 
standing up, or by unwieldy men in any 
position. I really think he would not be 
able to endure even a standing order. 

The pressure was great at this early time. 
Only one space seemed left, and who, to be 
ever so comfortably accommodated, would 
have filled it? The dock was empty ! Some 
short time was lost in the removing of the 
irons from the prisoners,—and although 
the order to “ place the prisoners at the 
bar” had long been given,—the anxious 
stretch of the crowd to behold them was 
not relieved by their presence. 

The situation in which I stood com- 
manded the entrance to the dock, which 
was from the back part of it: it was lost 
in gloom, and seemed like the dark portal 
to a condemned cell. At length, the ap- 
proach of the prisoners could be discerned. 
Hunt entered first and took his place at the 
bar; and Thurtell immediately followed. 
They slightly bowed to the court. Every 
motion of Thurtell seemed watched and 
guarded at first; but when from his atten- 
tion to his papers, it was clear that he had 
no idea of violence, his actions were less 
observed by his keepers. 

Hiunt was dressed in black, with a white 
cravat and a white handkerchief, carefully 
disposed, so as to give the appearance of a 
white under waistcoat. There was a fop- 
pery in the adjustment of this part of his 
dress, which was well seconded by the af- 
fected carriage of his head and shoulders, 
and by the carefully disposed disorder of 
his hair. It was combed forward over his 
ears from the back part of his head, and 
divided nicely on his forehead, so as to al- 
low one lock to lie half-curled upon it. 
His forehead itself was white, feminine, and 
unmeaning; indeed his complexion was 
extremely delicate, and looked more so 
from the raven blackness of his hair. 
Nothing could be weaker than his features, 
which were small and regular, but destitute 
of the least manly expression. His eye 
was diminutive and unmeaning, indeed 
coldly black and poor. He gazed around 
at the crowded court, with the look and the 
attitude of a person on the stage just about 
to sing. Indeed the whole bearing of Hunt 
was such as to convince any person that 
even his baseness was not to be relied upon, 
that his self-regard was too deep to make 
him bear danger for his companions, or to 
contemplate death while safety could be 
purchased at any price ! 

Beside him stood the murderer—com- 
plete in frame, face, eye, and daring !—The 
contrast was singularly striking,—fatal in- 
deed, to the opinion which it created of 
Thurtell. He was dressed iu a plum-col- 


oured frock coat, with a drab waistcoat 
and gilt buttons, and white corded breeches. 
His neck had a black stock on, which fitted 
as usual stiffly up to the bottom of the cheek 
andend of the chin, and which therefore 
pushed forward the flesh on this part of the 
face so as to give an additionally sullen 
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weight to the countenance. The lower 
part of the face was unusually large,muscu- 
lar, and heavy, and appeared to hang like 
a load to the head, and to make it drop like 
the mastiff’s jowl. ‘The upper lip was long 
and large, and the mouth had a severe and 
dogged appearance. His nose was rather 
small for such a face, but it was not badly 
shaped : his eyes too were small and buried 
deep under his protruding forehead, so in- 
deed as tu defy you to detect their colour. 
The forehead, was extremely strong, bony, 
and knotted ;— and the eyebrows were forci- 
blv marked though irregular ;—-that over 
the right eye being nearly straight, and 
that on the left turning up te a point so as 
to give a very painful expression to the 
whole face. His hair was of a good light- 
ish brown, and not worn after any fashion. 
I have been thus particular, because, al- 
though I have seen many pictures, | have 
seen none resembling him in any respect, 
and I should like to give you some idea of 
him. His frame was exceedingly well knit 
and athletic—and if you have ever seen 
Shelton the prize-fighter, you will havea 
perfect idea of John Thurtell,—even to the 
power and the stoop of the shoulders. I 
observed that Thurtell seldom looked at the 
person with whom he conversed,—for when- 
ever he addressed Wilson, or his solicitor, 
ora turnkey, he leant his head side-ways 
to the speaker, but looked straight forward. 
He had a large bundle of papers and books, 
—and very shortly after being placed at 
the bar he commenced making remarks and 
penning notes to his counsel and advisers, 

The- trial commenced | should conceive 
about ten o'clock ; for some time was con- 
sumed in a fruitless application on the part 
of Hunt for a further postponement of his 
trial to allow of his petitioning the crown 
for mercy on the ground of his. confession 
before the magistrates. The Jury were 
mustered by main strength—and several 
Hertfordshire yeomen seemed much per- 
plexed at hearing that they were challenged: 
—indeed one or two had taken a comforta- 
ble seat in the box, und seemed determined 
not to be called out. 

It now fell to Mr. Gurney’s lot to detail 
the case, which he did in a slow, distinct, 
and concise manner, pretty well in the fol- 
lowing words, The Jury listened with an 
almost breathless attention—and in several 
of the most appalling parts of his statement, 
—there was a cold drawing in of the breath 
and an involuntary murmur throughout the 
whole court. ‘The Judge, who had read 
the depositions, leant back in his chair at 
the narrative ! . 

‘“‘ The deceased, whose murder was the 
subject of the present inquiry, was the late 
Mr. William Weare—a man, it was said, 
addicted to play, and, as had been suggest- 
ed, Connected with gaming-houses. Wheth- 
er he was the best, or the least estimable 
individual in society, was no part of their 
present consideration. The prisoner at 
the bar, John ‘Ihurtell, had been his ac- 
quaintance, and in some practices of play 
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had, it was said, been wronged by him, and 
deprived of a* large sum of money. ‘The 
other prisoner, Hunt, was described as be- 
ing a public singer, and also known to Mr. 
Weare, but not, as he believed, in habits of 
friendship. Probert, who was admitted as 
an accomplice, had been in trade a_ spirit- 
dealer, and rented a cottage in Gill’s-hill- 
lane, near Elstree. It was situated in a by- 
Jane, going out of the London-road to St. 
Alban’s, and two or three miles beyond 
Elstree. The cottage of Probert was, it 
would appear, selected from its seclusion, 
as the fit spot for the perpetration of the 
murder. Probert was himself much engag- 
ed in London, and his wife generally resid- 
ed at the cottage, which was a small one, 
and pretty fully occupied in the accommo- 
dation of Mrs. Probert, her sister, (Miss 
Noyes,) some children of Thomas Thur- 
tell’s (the prisoner's brother,) and a maid 
and boy servant. It should seem, from 
what had taken place, that the deceased 
had been invited by John Thurtell, to this 
place to enjoy a day or two’s shooting. It 
would be proved that the prisoner Thurtell 
met the deceased at a billiard room, kept 
by one Rexworthy, on the Thursday night 
previous to the murder, They were joined 
there by Hunt. On the forenoon of the 
Friday, he (deceased) was with Rexworthy 
at the same place, and said he was going 
for a day’s shooting into the country. 
Weare went from the billiard-rooms be- 
tween three and four o'clock to his cham- 
bers in Lyon’s inn, where he partook of a 
chop dinner, and afterwards packed up, in 
a green carpet bag, some clothes, and a 
mere change of linen, such as a journey 
for the time he had specified might require. 
He also took with him when he left his 
chambers, in a hackney coach, which the 
laundress had called, a double-barrelled 
gun, and a backgammon box, dice, &c. 
He left his chambers in this manner before 
four o'clock, and drove first to Charing- 
cross, and afterwards to Maddox-street, 
Hanover-square ; from thence he proceeded 
to the New-road, where he went out of the 
coach, and returned after some time, ac- 
companied by another person, and took his 
things away. Undoubtedly the deceased 
left town on that evening with the expecta- 
tion of reaching Gill’s-hill cottage; but it 
had been previously determined by his 
companions, that he should never reach 
that spot alive. He would here beg to 
State a few of the circumstauces which had 
occurred antecedent to the commission of 
the crime. Thomas and John Thurtell 
were desirous of some temporary conceal- 
ment, owing to their inability to provide the 
bail requisite to meet some charge of mis- 
demeanour, and Probert had procured for 
them a retreat at Tetsall’s, the sign of the 
Coach and Horses, in Conduit-street, where 
they remained two or three weeks previous 
to the murder. On the morning of Friday, 
the 24th of October, two men, answering in 
every respect to the description of John 





Thurtell, and Hunt, went to a pawnbroker’s 
in Mary-le-bone, and purchased a pair of 
pocket-pistols. In the middle of the same 
day, Hunt hired a gig, and afterwards a 
horse, under the pretence of going to Dart- 
ford in Kent: he also inquired where he 
could purchase a sack and a rope, and was 
directed to a place over Westminster-bridge, 
which, he was told, was on his road inte 
Kent. Somewhere, however, it would be 
found that he did procure a sack and cord, 
and he met the same afternoon, at Tetsall’s, 
Thomas Thurtell and Noyes. They were 
all assembled together at the Coach and 
Horses in Conduit-street. When he made 
use of the names of the two last individu- 
als, he begged distinctly to be understood 
as saying, that he had no reason to believe 
that either Thomas Thurtell or Noyes were 
privy tothe guilty purpose of the prisoners. 
Some conversation took place at the time 
between the parties, and Hlunt was heard 
to ask Probert if he “ would be in it,”— 
meaning what they (Hunt and Joho Thur- 
tell) were about. Thurtell drove off from 
Tetsall’s between four and five o’clock to 
take up a friend, as he said to Probert, 
“to be killed as he travelled with him ;” 
an expression which Probert said at the 
time he believed to have been a piece of 
idle bravado. He requested Probert to 
bring down Hunt in his own gig. 


‘*Inthe course of that evening,the prisoner 
Thurtel is seen in a gig, with a horse of very 
remarkable colour. He was a sort of irou 
grey, with a white face and white legs--- 
very particular marks for identity. He was 
first seen by a patrole near Edgeware;_ be- 
youd that part of the road he was seen by the 
Jandlord ; but from that time of the evening 
until his arrival at Probert’s cottage on the 
same night, they had no direct evidence to 
trace him. Probert, according to Thurtell’s 
request, drove Hunt down in his gig, and, 
having a better horse, on the road they over- 
took Tharteil and Weare in the gig, and 
passed them without notice. They stopped 
afterwards at some public-house on the road 
to drink grog, where they believe Thurtell 
must have passed them unperceived. — Pro- 
‘vert drove Hunt until they reached Philli- 
more-lodg¢e, where he (Hunt) got out, as he 
said by Thurtell’s desire, toe wait for him. 
Probert from thence drove alone to Gill’s- 
hill cottage, in the Jane near which he met 
Thurtell, on foot alone. Thurtell inquired, 
Where was Hunt, had he been left behind ? 
he then added, that he had done the business 
without his assistance, and had killed his 
man. At his desire, Probert returned to 
bring Hunt to the spot, when he (Probert) 
went to Hunt for that purpose. When they 
met, he told Hunt what had happened. 
‘Why it was to be done here,” said Hunt 
(pointing to nearer Phillimore-lodge), ad- 
mitting his privity, and that he had got out 
to assist in the commission of the deed. 
When Thurtell rebuked Hunt for his ab- 
sence: ‘* why (said the latter), you had the 
tools.” ‘They were not gond,” replied 


Thurtell; “the pistols were no better than 
pop-guns. I fired at his cheek, and it glanc- 
ed off ’---that Weare ran out of the gig, cri- 
ed for mercy, and offered to retura 
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ey he had robbed him of---that he (Thurtell) 
pursued him up the lane when he jumped out 
of the gig. Finding the pistol unavailing, 
he attempted to reach him by cutting the 

enknife across his throat, and ultimately 

nished him by driving the barrel of the pis- 
tol into his head, and turning it in his brains, 
after he had penetrated the forehead. Such 
was the manner in which Thurtell described 
himself to have disposed of the deceased, 
and they would hear from Probert what he 
said on the occasion. A gig was about that 
time heard to drive very quickly past Pro- 
bert’s cottage. The servant-lad expected 
his master, and thought he had arrived ; but 
he did not make his appearance. Five min- 
utes after that period, certain persons, who 
would be called in evidence, ard who hap- 
pened to be in the road, distinctly heard the 
report of a gun or pistol, which was follow- 
ed by voices, as if in contention. Violent 
groans were next heard, which, however, 
became fainter and fainter, and then died 
away altogether. The spot where the re- 
port of the pistol and the sound of groans 
were beard, was Gill’s-hill-lane, and near it 
was situated the cottage of Probert. They 
had now, therefore, to keep in mind, that 
Thurtell arrived at about nine o'clock in the 
evening at Probert’s cottage, having set off 
from Conduit-street at five o’clock; and 
though he had been seen on the road in com- 
pany with another person in the gig, yet it 
appeared that he arrived at the cottage 
alone, having in his possession the double- 
barrelled gun, the green carpet-bag, and the 
backgammon-board, which Mr. Weare took 
away with him. He gave his horse to the 
boy, and the horse appeared to have sweat- 
ed, aud to be in a cool state, which corrobo- 
rated the fact that he had stopped a good 
while on his way. He left Conduit-street, 
it should be observed, at five, and arrived at 
the cottage at nine---a distance which under 
ordinary circumstances,wonld not have occu- 
pied more than two hours. The boy inquired 
after Probert and Hunt, and was told that 
they would soon be at the cettage. At 
length, a second gig arrived, and those two 
persons were init. They rode, while Thur- 
tell, who went to meet them, walked with 
them. The boy having cleaned his master’s 
horse, then performed the same office for 
the horse of Thurtell, which occupied a gnod 
deal of time. Probert weut into the heuse. 
Neither Thurtell nor Hunt was expected by 
Mrs, Probert. With Thurtell she was ac- 

uainted; but Hunt was a stranger, and was 
ormally introduced to her. They then 
supped on some pork chops, which Huat had 
brought down with him from London. They 
then went out, as Probert said, to vis:t Mr. 
Nicholls, a neighbour of his; but, their real 
object was to go down to the place where 
the body of Weare was deposited. Tharteil 
took them to the spet down the lane, and the 
body was dragged thro’ the hedge into the 
adjoining field, The body was,as he had pre- 
viously described it to be,enclosed in a sack. 
They then effectually rifled the deceased 
man, Thurtell having informed his compan- 
ions, that he had, in the first instance, taken 
partof his property. They then went back 
to the cottage. It ought to be stated, that 


Thartell, before he went out, placed a large 
sponge in the gig; and when he returned 
from this expedition, he went to the stable 
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and sponged himself with great care. He 
endeavoured to remove the spots of blood, 
many of which were disti..ctly seen by Pro- 
bert’s boy; and certainly sech marks would 
be observable on the person of any one who 
had been engaged in such a transaction. In 
the course of the evening Thurtell produced 
a gold watch, without a chain, which occa- 
sioned several remarks. He also displayed a 
gold curb chain, which might be used fora 
watch, when doubled: or, when singled, 
might be worn round alady’s neck. On pro- 
ducing the chain, it was remarked that it 
was more fit for a lady than a gentleman ; 
on which Thurtell pressed it on Mrs. Probert, 
and made her acceptit. An offer was after- 
wards made that a bed should be given to 
Thurtell and Hunt, which was to be accom- 
plished by Miss Noyes giving up her bed, 
and sleeping with the children, This was 
refused, Thurtell and Hunt observing, that 
they would rather sit up. Miss Noyes, there- 
fore, retired to her own bed. Something, 
however, occurred, which raised suspicion tn 
the mind of Mrs. Probert; and, indeed, it 
was scarcely possible, if it was at all possi- 
ble, for persons who had been engaged ina 
transaction of this kind to avoid some disor- 
der of mind---some absence of thought that 
was calculated to excite suspicion. In con- 
sequence of observing those feelings, Mrs. 
Probert did not go to bed, or undress herself. 
She went to the window and looked out, and 
saw that Probert, Hunt, and Thurtell, were 
in the garden. It would be proved that they 
went down to the body, and, finding it too 
heavy to be removed, one of the horses was 
taken from the stable. The body was thea 
thrown across the horse; and stones having 
been put into the sack, the body, with the 
sack tbus rendered weighty by the stones, 
was thrown into the pond. Mrs. Probert . 
distinctly saw something heavy drawn across 
the garden where Thurtell was. The par- 
ties then returned to the house; and Mrs. 
Probert, whose fears and suspicions were 
now mosi powerfully excited, went down 
stairs and listened behind the parlour door. 
The parties now proceeded to share the 
booty; and Thurtell divided with them to 
the amount of 6/. each. The purse, the 
pocket-book, and certain papers which 
might lead to detection, were carefully 
burned. They remaived yp late ; and Pro- 
bert, when he went to bed, was surprised to 
find that his wife was not asleep. Hunt ard 
Thurtell still contiaued to sit up in the par- 
lour. The next morning, as early as six 
o'clock, Hunt and Thurtell were both seen 
out, andin the lane together. Some mea 
who were at work there, observed them, as 
they called it, “grabbling” for something 
in the hedge. They were spoken toby these 
men, and as persons thas accosted must say 
something, Thurtell observed, ** that it wasa 
very bad road, and that he bad nearly beea 
capsized there last night.” The men said, 
‘* | hope you were not hurt.” Thurtell an- 
swered, ‘*Oh vo, the gig was not upset,” 
and they then went away. These men, 
thinking something might have been lost on 
the spot, searched after Hunt and Thurtell 
were gone. In one place they found a 
quantity of blood, further on they discover- 
eda bloody knife, and next they found a 
bloody pistol---one of the identical pair 
which he would show were purchased by 
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Hunt. That pistol bore upon it the marks 
of blood and of human brains. The spot 
was afterwards still further examined, and 
more blood was discovered, which had been 
concealed by branches and leaves, so that no 
doubt could be entertained that the murder 
had been committed in this particular place. 
Ou the following morning, Saturday, the 
25th of October, Thurtell and Hunt left Pro- 
bert’s cottage in the gig which Hunt had 
come down in, carrying away with them the 
gun, the carpet-bag, and the backgammon- 
hoard, belonging to Mr. Weare. These ar- 
ticles were taken to Hunt’s lodgings, where 
they were afterwards found. When Hunt 
arrived in town on Saturday, he appeared to 
be unusually gay. He said, ‘* We Turpin 
Jads can do the trick. I am able to drink 
wine now, and [ will drink nothing but 
wine.” He seemed to be very much elevated 
at the recollection of some successful ex- 
ploit. It was observed, that Thurtell’s hands 
were very much scratched, and some remark 
having been made on the subject, he stated, 
“‘ that they had been out netting partridges, 
and that his hands got scratched in that oc- 
cupation.’” On some other points, he gave 
similarly evasive answers. On Sunday, 
Join Thurtell, Thomas Thurtell, Noyes, and 
Hunt, spent the day at Probert’s cottage. 
Hunt went down dressed ina manner so very 
shabby, as to excite observation. But in the 
course of the day he went ap stairs,and attir- 
ed himself in very handsome clothes. There 
was very little doubt that those were the 
clothes of the deceased Mr. Weare. He 
had now to call the attention of the jury to 
a very remarkable circumstance. On the 
Saturday, Hunt hada new spade sent to his 
lodgings, which he took down to the cottage 
on Sunday. When he got near Probert’s 

arden, he told that individual, ‘that he 

ad brought it down to dig a hole to bury the 
body in.”” On that evening, Probert did 
really visit Mr. Nicholls; and the latter 
said to him, **that some persons had heard 
the report of a gun or pistol in the lane, on 
Friday evening; but he supposed it was 
some foolish joke.” Probert, on his return, 
stated this to Thurtell and Hunt, and the 
information appeared to alarm the former, 
who said, ** he feared he should be hanged.” 
The intelligence, however, inspired them all 
with a strong desire to conceal the body ef- 
fectually. Probert wished it to be removed 
from his pond ; for, had it been found there, 
he knew it would be important evidence 
against himself. He declared that he would 
not suffer itto remain there; and Thurtell 
and Hunt promised to come down on the 
Monday, and remove it. On Monday, 
Thurtell and Hunt went out in the gig, and 
in furtherance of that scene of villany 
which they meditated, they took with them 
Probert’s boy. They carried him to various 

laces, and finally lodged the boy at Mr. 

etsall’s, in Conduit-street. On the evening 
of that same Monday, Hunt and Thurtell 
came down to the cottage. Hunt engaged 
Mrs. Probert in conversation, while Thurtell 
and Probert took the body out of the pond, 
put it into Thurtell’s gig, and then gave no- 
tice to Hunt that the gig was ready. In this 
manner they carried away the body that 
night s but where they took it to, Probert 
did not know. It appeared, however, that 
the body was carried to a pond near Elstree, 
at a considerable distance from Probert’s 





cottage, and there sunk, as it had before 
been in Probert’s pond, in a sack containing 
a considerable quantity of stones. Hunt 
and Thurtell then went to London; and the 
appearance of the gig the next morning 
clearly told the way in which it had been 
used over night; a quantity of blood and 
mud being quite perceptible at the bottom. 
The parties heat that the report of the pis- 
tol in the lane on Friday evening, and the 
discovery of the blood in the field, had led to 
great alarm amongst the magistracy. Inqui- 
ry wasset on foot, and Thurtell, Huot, and 
Probert were at length apprehended. It 
was found that Hunt had adopted a peculiar 
mode for the purpose of concealing his ident- 
ity ; for when he was hiring the gig, and do- 
ing various other acts connected with this 
atrocious proceeding, he wore very long 
whiskers; but on the Monday after the mur- 
der, he had them taken off; and they all 
knew that nothing could possibly alter the 
appearance of aman more than the taking 
away of large bushy whiskers. Strict in- 
quiries were made by the magistrates, but 
nothing was ascertained te prove to a cer- 
tainty who was murdered. The body was, 
however found on the Thursday, Hunt hav- 
ing given evidence as to the place where the 
body was deposited. The evidence which 
Hunt gave, and which led to the finding of 
the body, he would use: but no other fact 
coming out of his mouth, save that, would 
he advert to. He was entitled, in point of 
law, to make use of that. The fact only of 
the disclosure by Hunt, in consequence of 
which the body was discovered, was he per- 
mitte.|to make use of; and to that alone, so 
far as Hunt’s confession went, he would con- 
fine himself. But by reference to his con- 
versations with others, and to various cir- 
cumstances not adverted to by him, he was 
convinced that he should be enabled to es- 
tablish a perfect and complete chain of evi- 
dence. He had now stated the principal 
part of the facts which it would be his duty 
to lay before the jury. Some of them, they 
must observe, would depend on the evidence 
of an accomplice; for Probert, though not 
an accomplice before the murder, was con- 
fessedly privy toa certain part of the trans- 
action---to the concealment of the body---to 
the concealment, consequently, of the mur- 
der. He must be looked upon as a bad, a 
very bad man. He was presented to the 
jury in that character. What good man 
could ever lend himself, in the remotest de- 
gree, to so revolting a transaciion? An ac- 
complice must always be, in a greater or less 
extent, a base man. The jury would there- 
fore receive the evidence of Probert with 
extreme caution; and they would mark, 
with peculiar attention, how far his evidence 
was confirmed by testimony that could not 
be impeached. But he would adduce such 
witnesses in confirmation of Probert’s state- 
ment---he would so confirm him in every 
point, as to build up his testimony with a de- 
gree of strength and consistency which 
could not be shaken, much less overturned. 
He would prove by other witnesses besides 
Probert, that Thurtell set out with a com- 
panion from London, who did not arrive at 
the ostensible end of his journey; he would 
prove that he had brought the property of 
that companion to Probert’s house, the dou- 
ble-barrelled gun, the backgammon-board, 
and the green carpet-bag ; he would prove 
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that some time before he arrived at the cot- 

e, the report of a gun or pistol was beard 
in Gill’s-hill-lane, not far from the cottage; 
he would prove that his clothes were in a 
bloody state; and that, when he was appre- 
hended, even on the Wednesday after the 
murder, he had not been able to efface all 
the marks from hisapparel. Besides al] this, 
they would find, that in his pocket, when ap- 
prehended, there was a penknife which was 
positively sworn to as having belonged to 
Mr. Weare, and also the fellow-pistol of that 
which was found adjoining the place where 
the murder was committed,---the pair hav- 
ing been purchased in Mary-le-bone-street 
by Huat. These circumstances brought the 
case clearly home to Thurtell, Next as to 
Hunt. He was charged as an accomplice 
before the fact. It was evident that he ad- 
vised this proceeding. For what purpose, 
but to advise, did he proceed to the cottage ? 
He was a stranger to Mrs. Probert and her 
family; he was not expected at the cottage. 
There was not for him, as there was tor 
Thurtell, an apology for his visit. He hired 
a gig, and he procured a sack---the jury 
knew to what end and purpose. They would 
also bear in mind, that the gun, travelling- 
bag, and backgammon-board, were found in 
his jodging. These constituted a part of the 
piunder of Mr. Weare, and could only be 
possessed by a person participating in this 
crime. Besides, there was placed about the 
neck of Probert’s wife, a chain, which had 
belonged to Mr. Weare, and round the neck 
of the murdered man there was found a 
shaw!, which belonged te Thurtell, bat 
which had been seen in the hands of Hunt. 
In giving this summary of the case, he had 
not stated every circumstance connected 
with it. His great anxiety was, not to state 
that which he did not firmly believe would 
be borne out by evidence. One circum- 
stance he had omitted, which he felt it nec- 
essary to lay before the jury. It was, thata 
watch was seen in the possession of Thurtell, 
which he would show belonged to Mr. 
Weare. After Thurtell was apprehended, 
and Hunt had said something on the subject 
of this transaction, an officer asked Thurtell 
what he had done with the watch? He an- 
swered that ‘‘ when he was taken into custo- 
dy, he put his hand behind him, and chucked 
itaway.” Thurtell also made another dis- 
closure, He said, when questioned, “ that 
Other persons, near the spot, were concerned 
in it, whom he forbore to mention. As to 
Thuriell, the evidence would, he believed, 
clearly prove him to have been the perpe- 
trator of the murder; and with respect to 
Hunt, it was equally clear that he was an 
accessory before the fact.” 


I have to the best of my ability given you 
the circumstances as detailed by Mr. Gurney, 
and have omitted his preliminary remarks 
and observations as to evidence. 

The officers and constables gave their ac- 
counts plainly, firmly,and ungrammatically, 
as gentiemen in their line generally do; and 
Mr. Ward, the surgeon of Watford, descri- 
bed the injuries of the deceased in a very 
intelligent manner, in spite of Mr. Pilati, 
whose questions might have pozed the clear- 
est heads... When Ruthven was called, there 
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was a great stir in the court, as it was known 
that he had in his possession several articles 
of great interest. He took his place in the 
witness box, and in the course of his exam- 
ination deposited on the table a pistol, and a 
pistol-key, a knife, a muslin handkerchief 
spotted with bleod,---a shirt, similarly stain- 
ed; and a waistcoat, into the pockets of 
which bloody hands had been thrust. A coat 
and a hat marked with blood were also pro- 
duced. These all belonged to Thurtell, and 
he looked at them with an eye of perfect in- 
difference. Ruthven then produced several 
articles belonging to the deceased,---the gan, 
the carpet bag, and the clothes ;---there was 
the shooting jacket, with the dog-whistle 
hanging at the button hole, the half dirty 
leggings, the shooting shoes, the linen: and 
yet the sight of these things had no effect on 
either of the prisoners, 

Symmonds the constable, when sworn, 

took from his pocket a white folded paper, 
which he carefully undid, and produced to 
the court the fatal pistol with which the mur- 
der had been committed. It was a blue 
steel-barrelled pistol, with brass about the 
handle; the pan was opened, as the firing 
had left it, and was smeared with the black 
of gunpowder and the dingy stain of blood, 
The barrel was bloody, and in the muzzle a 
piece of tow was thrust, to keep in the hor- 
rid contents, the murdered man’s brains. 
Against the back of the pan were the short 
curied hairs, of a silver sabled hue, which 
had literally been dug from the man’s head ; 
they were glued to the pan firmly with crust- 
ed blood!---This deadly and appalling in- 
strument made all shudder, save the murder- 
ers, who on the contrary looked unconcern- 
edly atit, and I should say their very uncon- 
cern, when all others were thrilled, was 
guilt! 
” ‘Thomas Thurtell, when called, seemed af- 
fected---and his brother seemed calm. Miss 
Noyes was very plain and very flippant. 
Rexworthy, the billiard-table keeper, spoke 
of his dead friend with great decision; bat 
the brother of Weare was truly shocked, and 
his sincere grief exposed the art and trickery 
of mauy serious and hysterical witnesses. 
The landlords were all therough-bred land- 
lords, sleek, sly, and rosy. Mr. Field of the 
Artichoke, with ahead which Rexworthy 
could have cannoned off, was a viky meek 
kindly tapster. His little round head, with 
a little round nose to suit, a domestic nose, 
that would not quit the face, with a voice 
thin as small ale, was right pleasant to be- 
hold. The ostlers were rather overtaken,--- 
allexcept he of the stable in Cross-street, 
Jim Shepherd, a thin, sober, pert fellow, 
who said al! he knew clean out. Old John 
Butler, of the Bald Faced Stag, had steadied 
himself with very heavy liquor, and he con- 
trived to eject his evidence out of his smock 
frock with tolerable correctness. Dick 
Bingham, another hero of the pitchfork, 
was — undisguised, and he seemed to be 
confident and clear in proportiou to the cor- 
dials and compounds. 

Little Addis, Probert’s boy, was a boy of 
uncommon quickness and pretty manner. 
He was a nice ingenuous lad. When you 
saw his youth, his innocence, his pretty face 
and frankness, you shuddered to think of the 
characters he had associated with, and the 
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scenes he had witnessed. His little artless 
foot had kicked up the bloody leaves; he 
had seen the stains fresh on the murderer’s 
os His escape from death was miracu- 
ous ! 

The cook, Susan Woodroofe, had no pre- 
Possessing appearance. She had no great 
skill too in language, like Danin John Bull, 
who when asked if he ever deviated, said--- 
No !---he always whistled :---she in speaking 
of the supper, when Mr. Bolland asked her 
if it was postponed! she replied---No! It 
was pork! 

When Probert was called, he was usher- 
ed through the dock into the body of the 
court. The most intense interest at his en- 
tering the witness box was evidently feit by 
all persons, in which indeed even the prison- 
ers joined. Hunt stood up, and looked much 
agitated ;:---Thurtell eyed the witness sternly 
and composediy. Probert was very well 
dressed ; and had a pair of new gloves on. 
He did not seem the least ashamed of his 
situation, but stood firmly up to answer Mr. 
Gurney, who very solemoly prefaced his ex- 
amination, with charging him to tell the 
whole truth. The face of Probert is marked 
with deceit in every lineament. The eyes 
are like those of a vicious horse, and the lips 
are thick and sensual. IJlis forehead recedes 
villanously in amongst a bash of grizzly 
black hair---and his ears project out of the 
like cover. His head and legs are too small 
for his body, and altogether he is an awk- 
ward, dastardly, and a wretched looking an- 
imal, He gave his account with no hesita- 
tion, or shame, and stood up against Mr. 
Andrewes’s exposure with a face of brass. 
Indeed he seems to fear nothing but death or 
bodily pain. His grammar was very nearly 
as bad as is heart! 

Mrs. Probert is by no means possessed of 
‘¢ a well-favoured face.’’---It has a goodand 
a constant colour, which in moments of great 
grief and hysteric passion, isa great comfort, 
---but her forehead is ill-shaped and large--- 
and her sly grey eyes have a wildness which 
I should be loth to confide in. She gave her 
evidence drop by drop, and not then without 
great squeezing. Every dangerous question 
overcame her agitated nerves,---and she 
very properly took time to recover before 
she answered. Her sudden vehement and 
tearful jéy at the safety of her husband was 
late but timely, for, tomy certain knowl- 
edge, Mr. Nicholson had informed her of it 
on the 5th of December, just one month be- 
fore her hysterics, In truth, my dear friend, 
so abominable a farce never was played off 
ina Courtof Justice; but it had its effect, 
for it touched his Lordship and made Mr. 
Gurney weep !---This was the sun of her ev- 
idence: 


“ T remember the night of the 24th of Oc- 
tober, when Mr.John Thartell and Mr.Hunt 
came to Gill’s hill Cottage, to have heard the 
sound of a gig passing my cottage. It was 
about eight o’clock, [ think. The bell of 
our cottage wasrung pearly an hour after. 
After that ringing nobody came into our 
house. My husband came home that night 
nearly at ten. I came down stairs, found 
Mr. Probert, John Thartell, and a stranger, 
in the parlour. My husband introduced that 
stranger as Mr. Hent, to me. I saw John 
Thurtell take out a gold chain, which he 
showed tome. It wasa gold watch chain 





with a great deal of work about it; it was 
such a chain as this, I think (the chain was 
shown her). He offered to make it a present 
to me; I refused it for some time, and at last 
he gave it to me {she was shown the box and 
chain produced by the constable at Watford). 
I recollect giving that box and the chain to 
the constable, in the presence of the magis- 
trates. When I and Miss Noyes went u 

stairs, we left John Thurtell, Hunt, and Mr. 
Probert inthe room. I did oot go to bed 
immediately; [ went from my room to the 
stairs to listen; IT leaned over the banisters. 
What I heard in leaning over the banisters, 
was, I thought, about trying on clothes. The 
first { heard was, ‘* This, [ think, will fit you 
very well.” T[hearda noise like a rustling 
of papers on the table; I heard also some- 
thing like the noise of papers thrown into the 
fire. I afterwards went up to my own 
chamber.. Out of doors Isaw something ; I 
looked from my window, and saw two gen- 
tlemen go from the parlour to the stable ; 
they leda horse out of the stable, and opened 
the yard gate and let the horse out. Some 
time after that I heard something in the gar- 
den; I heard something dragged, as it seem- 
ed, very heavily; it appeared to me to come 
from the stable to the garden; the garden is 
near the back gate ; it was dragged along the 
dark walk; Lhada view of it, when they 
dragged it out of the dark walk; it seemed 
very large and heavy; it wasinasack. It 
was after this T heard the rustling of papers, 
and the conversation I have described. After 
the sack was dragged out of the dark walk, [ 
had a view of it until it was half way down 
the walk tothe pond. I hada good view of 
itsofar. After thisI heard a noise like a 
heap of stones thrown into a pit, [ can’t des- 
cribe it in any other way ; it was a hollow 
sound, I heard, besides what I have before 
mentioned, some further conversation. The 
first I heard was, I think, Hunt’s veice; he 
said, ‘‘letus take a Sl. note each.” I did 
not hear Thurtell say any thing; then---f 
am trying to recollect---L heard another 
voice say, ‘‘ we must say there was a hare 
thrown up inthe gig on the cushion---we must 
tell the boy so in the morning.” [ next 
heard a voice, I can’t exacily say whose, 
** we had better be off to town be four or five 
o'clock in the morning;” and then, I think, 
John Thurtell it was, who said, “ we had 
better not go before eight or nine o’clock ;”’ 
and the parlour door then shut, I heard John 
Thurtell say also (I think it was his voice), 
** Holding shall be next.” [rather think it 
was Hunt who next spoke; he asked, ** has 
he (Holding) got money?” John Thurtell re- 
plied, “* it is not money I want, it is revenge ; 
it is,” said John Thurtell, ** Holding who has 
ruined my friend here.” [ did not at first un- 
derstand who this friend was; I believe it 
meant Mr. Probert, my busband, Ff cannot 
say whether Holding had any thing to do 
in the transactions of my husband’s bank- 
ruptcy. ** It was Holding,’’ said John Thur- 
tell, ** who ruined my friend bere, and des- 
troyed my peace of mind.”” My husband 


came to bed about half-past one or two 
o'clock ; I believe it was; I did not know 
exactly the hour.” 


At the close of the evidence for the crown, 
although in answer to his Lordship’s inquiry, 
the jury decided on going through the case 3 

bey revoked that decision at the desire of 
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John Thurtell ; who strongly but respectful- 
ly pressed on their attention the long and 
harassing time he had stood at that bar ; and 
begged for a night’s cessation to recruit his 
strength previous to his making his defence. 
Hunt said nothing :---but Thurtell’s manner 
was too earnestto admit of denial, and the 
Court adjourned---an officer having been 
sworn to keep the jury apart from all per- 
sons. 

I should not have omitted to mention an 
admirable piece of presence of mind and 
bye-play which Thurtell showed towards 
Clarke the publican, who had been an old 
acquaintance: on Ciarke’s turning to bow to 
him when he entered the witness box, in 
which he was about to speak to the prison- 
er’s identity ;---Thurtell received the bow 
with a look of ignorant wonder,---and eleva- 
ted his eyebrows as though to say, ** How! 
---bow to me!---I know you not.” This 
could but have been instantaneous, but the 
intention of the prisoner was evident, and 
the trick was inimitably well performed. 

At half-past ten at night we were allowed 
to return to our houses and our food :---at 
half-past seven in the morning we were again 
wedged together, in the same Court. 

Thartell, with the exception of a white 
kerchief round the neck, was dressed as on 
the previous day ;---he looked as though he 
had passed a good night; and yet he must 
have been busy in the brain throagh all the 
dark hours !---There was a more sallow pale- 
ness on Hunt’s face,---and less care seemed 
to have been taken in the arrangement of 
his Court-dress. 

The jury were re-assembled---and the trial 
proceeded. 

Ruthven and Thomas Thurtell were re- 
called on some trifling points---and ina short 
time, Mr. Justice Park informed John Thur- 
tell, that he was ready to hear any observa- 
tions he had to make. Thurtell intimated, 
ina murmur to Wilson, which Wilson inter- 
preted to the Court, that he wished his wit- 
nesses to be examined first, as though he 
thought their evidence would interfere with 
his eloquence ; but this was refused, as be- 
ing coutrary to the practice. 

Thurtell now seemed to retire within him- 
self for half a minute,---and then slowly,--- 
the crowd being breathlessly silent and anx- 
1ous,---drawing in his breath, gathering up 
his frame, and looking very steadfastly at 
the jury, he commenced his defence.---He 
spoke in a deep, measured, and unshaken 
tone ;---accompanying it with a rather studi- 
ed and theatrical action. 


‘* My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury,--- 
Under greater difficulties than ever man en- 
countered, Luow rise to vindicate my char- 
acter and defend my life. Lhave been sup- 
ported in this hour of trial, by the knowl- 
edge that my cause is heard before an en- 
lightened tribunal, and that the free institu- 
tions of my country have placed my destiny 
in the hands of twelve men, who are unin- 
fluenced by prejudice, and unawed by pow- 
er. Lhave been represented by the press, 
which carries its benefits or curses on rapid 
wings from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other, as a man more depraved, more 
gratuitously and habitually profligate and 
cruel, than has ever appeared in modern 
times. Ihave been held up to the world as 


the perpetrator of a murder, under circum- 
stances of greater aggravation, of more cruel 
and premeditated atrocity, than it ever be- 
fore fell to the lot of man to have seen or 
heard of. f have been held forth to the 
world as a depraved, heartless, prayerless 
villain, who had seduced my friend into a 
sequestered path, werely in order to despatch 
him with the greater security---as a snake 
who had crept into his bosom only to strike 
a sure blow---as a monster, who, after the 
perpetration of a deed from which the hard- 
est heart recoils with horror, and at which 
humanity stands aghast, washed away the 
remembrance of my guilt in the midst of ri- 
otand debauchery. You, gentlemen, must 
have read the details which have been daily, 
I may say hourly, published regarding me. 
It would be requiring more than the usual 
virtue of our nature to expect that you 
should eatirely divest your minds ef those 
feelings, I may say those creditable feelings, 
which such relations must have excited ; but 
1 am satisfied, that as far as it is possible for 
men to enter intoa grave investigation with 
minds unhiassed, sakiedasette unimpaired, 
after the calumnies with which the public 
mind has been deluged---1 say, I am satisfi- 
ed, that with such minds and such judgments, 
‘ou have this day assumed your sacred office. 
The horrible guilt which has been attributed 
to me, is such as could not have resulted from 
custom, but must have been the innate prin- 
ciple of my infavt mind, and have ‘ grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength.’ Bat I willcall before yougentlemen 
whose characters are unimpeachable, and 
whose testimony must be above suspicion, 
who will tell you, that the time was when my 
bosom overflowed with all the kindly feel- 
ings; and even my failings were those of an 
improvident generosity and unsuspecting 
friendship. Beware, then, gentlemen, of an 
anticipated verdict. Do not suffer the re- 
ports which you have heard to influence your 
determination. Do not believe that a few 
short years can have reversed the course of 
nature, and converted the good feelings 
which [ possessed into the spirit of malig- 
nant cruelty to which only demons can at- 
tain. A kind, affectionate, and religious 
mother directed the tender steps of my infan- 
cy, in the paths of piety and virtue. My 
rising youth was guided in the way that it 
should go by a father whose piety was uni- 
veisally known and believed---whose kind- 
ness and charity extended to all who came 
within the sphere of its influence. After 
leaving my paternal roof, L entered into the 
service of. our late revered monarch, who 
was justly entitled the “ father of his peo- 
ple.”’ You will learn from some of my hon- 
ourable companions, that while I served un- 
der his colours, I never tarnished their lustre. 
The country which is dear to me [ have 
served. Ihave fought for her. J have shed 
my blood for her. I feared not in the opea 
field to shed the blood of hee declared foes. 
But oh! to suppose that on that account I 
was ready to raise the assassin’s arm against 
my friend, and with that view to draw -him 
into secret places for his destruction---it is 
monstrous, horrible, incredible. I have been 
represented to you as a man who was given 
to gambling, and the constant companion of 

mblers. To this accusation, in some part 
my heart with feeling penitence plead, 
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guilty. IT have gambled. I have been a 
ema but not for the last three years. 

uring that time I have not attended or bets 
ted upon a horse-race, or a fight, or any pub- 
lic exhibition of that nature. If I have er- 
red in these things, half of the nobility of 
the land have been my examples; some of 
the most enlightened statesmen of the coun- 
try have been my companions in them. I 
have indeed been a gambler---l have been 
an unfortunate one. But whose fortune have 
I ruin’d?---whom undone ?---My own family 
have J ruin’d---l have undone myself! At 
this moment I feel the distress of my situa- 
tion. But, gentlemen, let not this misfor- 
tune entice your verdictagainst me. Beware 
of your own feelings, when you are told by 
the highest authority, that the heart of man 
is deceitful above all things. Beware, gen- 
tlemen, of an anticipated verdict. It is the 
remark of a very sage and experienced wri- 
ter of antiquity, that no man becomes wick- 
ed allatonce. And with this, which I earv- 
estly request you to bear in mind, f proceed 
to lay before you the whole career of my 
life. I will not tire you with tedious repeti- 
tions, but I will disclose enough of my past 
life toinform your judgments; leaving it to 
your clemency to supply whatever little de- 
fects you may observe. You will consider 
my misfortunes, and the situation in which I 
stand---the deep anxiety that L must feel--- 
the object for whick I have to strive. You 
may suppose something of all this; bat oh! 
no pencil, though dipped in the lines of heav- 
en, can portray my feelings at this crisis. 
Recollect, I again entreat you, my situa- 
tion, aud allow something for the workings 
of a mind little at ease; and pity and for- 
give the faults of my address. The conclu- 
sion of the late war, which threw its lustre 
upon the fortunes of the nation generally, 
threw a gloomy shadow over mine. [ enter- 
ed intoa mercantile life with feelingsas kind, 
and witha heart as warm, as I had carried 
with me in theservice. I took the commer- 
cial world asif it had been governed by the 
same regulations asthe army. I looked up- 
on the merchants as if they had been my 
mess-companions. Ia my transactions Lhad 
with them my purse was as open, my heart 
as warm, to answer their demands, as they 
had been to my former associates. I need 
not say that any fortune, however ample, 
would have been ivsufficient to meet such a 
eourse of conduct. I, of course, became 
the subject of a commission of bankruptcy. 
My solicitor, in whom 4 bad foolishly confid- 
ed as my most particular friead, [I discover- 
ed, too late, to have been a traitor---a man 
who was foremost in the ranks of my bitter- 
estenemies. But for that man, I should still 
have been enabled to regain a station in so- 
ciety, and I should have yet preserved the 
esteem of my friends, aud, above all, my 
own self-respect. But how often is it seen 
that the avarice of one creditor destroys the 
clemency of all the rest, and forever dissi- 
pates the fair prospects of the unfortunate 
debtor. With the kind assistance of Mr. 
Thomas Oliver Springfield, 1 obtained the 
signature of ail my creditors to a petition for 
superseding my bankruptcy. But just then, 
when I flattered myself that my ill fortune 
was about to close---that my blossoms were 
ripening---there came ‘a frost---a nipping 
frost.” My chief creditor refused to sign 





unless he was paid a bonus of 300/. upon his 
debt beyond all the other creditors. This 
demand was backed by the man who was at 
the time his and my solicitor. I spurned the 
offer---I awakened his resentment. I was 
cast upon the world---my all disposed of--- 
in the deepest distress. My brother after- 
wards availed himself of my misfortune, and 
entered into business. His warehouses were 
destroyed by the accident of a fire, as has 
been proved by the verdict of a jury on a 
trial at which the venerable Judge now 
present presided. But that accideot, unfor- 
tunate as it was, has been taken advantage 
of in order to insinuate that he was guilty of 
crime, because his property was destroyed 
hy it, as will be proved by the verdict of an 
honest and upright jury in an action for con- 
spiracy, which will be tried ere long before 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. A 
conspiracy there was---but where ? Why, in 
the acts of the prosecutor himself, Mr. Bar- 
ber Beaumont, who was guilty of suborning 
witnesses, and who will be proved to have 
paid for false testimony. Yes; this profes- 
sed friend of the aggrieved---this pretended 
prosecutor of public abuses---this self-ap- 
pointed supporter of the laws, who panders 
to rebellion, and has had the audacity to raise 
its standard in the front of the royal palace--- 
this man, who has just head enough to con- 
trive crime, but not heart enough to feel its 
consequences---this is the real avthor of the 
conspiracy which will shortly undergo legal 
investigation. To these particulars | have 
thought it necessary to call your attention, 
in language which you may think perhaps 
too warm---in terms not so measured, but 
that they may incur your reproof, But-- 


“The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear, 
“ The blood will follow where the knife is driven.” 


You have been told that I intend to decoy 
Woods to his destruction; and he has said 
that he saw me in the passage of the house. 
I can prove, by honest witnesses, fellow-citi- 
zens of my native city of Norwich, that I 
was there at that time; but, for the sake of 
an amiable and innocent female, who might 
be injured, I grant to Mr. Woods the mercy 
of my silence. When, before this, did it ev- 
er fall tothe lot of any subject to be borne 
down by the weight of calumny and obloqu 

which now oppresses me? The press, whic 

onght to be the shield of public liberty, the 
avenger of public wrongs---which, above all, 
should have exerted itself to preserve the pu- 
rity of its favourite institution, the trial by 
jury---has directed its whole force to my in- 
jury and prejudice; it has heaped slander 
upon slander, and whetted the public appe- 
tite fur slanders more atrocious; nay more, 
what in other men would serve to refute and 
repel the shaft of calumny, is made to stain 
with adeeper dye the villanies ascribed to 
me. One would have thought, that some 
time spent in the service of my country 
would have entitled me to some favour from 
the public under a charge of this nature. 
But no; in my case the order of things is 
changed---nature is reversed. The acts of 
times long since past have heen made to cast 
a deeper shadow over the acts attributed to 
me within the last few days ; and the pursuit 
of a profession, hitherto held honourable 
among honourable men, has been turned to 
the advantage of the accusation against me. 
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You have been told that after the battle, 
I boasted of my inhumanity te a vanquished, 
yielding, wounded enemy---that I made a 
wanton sacrifice of my bleeding and suppli- 
cating foe, by striking him to the earth with 
my cowardly steel; and that, after this deed 
of blood, I coldly sat down as peer m 
unhappy victim. Nay, more---that with fol- 
ly indescribable and incredible, 1 boasted of 
my barbarity as of a wictars. Is there an 
English officer, isthere an English soldier, 
or an English man, whose heart would not 
have revolted with hatred against such base- 
ness and folly? Far better, gentlemen, 
would it have been for me, rather than have 
seen this day, to have fallen with my honour- 
able companions, stemming and opposing 
the tide of battle upon the field of my coun- 
try’s glory. ‘hen my father and my family, 
though they would have mourned my loss, 
would have blessed my name, and shame 
would not have rolled its burning fires over 
my memory !-----Before I recur to the evi- 
dence brought against my !ife, I wish to re- 
turn my most sincere thanks to the High 
Sheriff and the Magistrates for their kind- 
ness showa tome. I cannot but express my 
uofeigoed regret at aslight misunderstanding 
which has occurred between the Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd, the visiting magistrate, and my solic- 
itor, As it was nothing more than a misun- 
derstanding, 1 trust the bonds of friendship 
are again ratified between usall. My most 
particular gratitude is due to the Rev. Mr. 
Franklin, whose kind visits and pious conso- 
lations have inspired me with a deeper sense 
of the awful truths of religion, and have 
trebly armed my breast with fortitude to 
serve me onthisday. Though last, not least 
~--let me not forget Mr. Wilson, the gover- 
nor of the prison, and the fatherly treatment 
which he has shown me throughout. My 
memory must perish ere I can forget his kind- 
ness, My heart must be cold ere it can cease 
to beat with gratitude to him, and wishes for 
the prosperity of his family.” 
* * * * * 7 

Here the prisoner read a long writteo 
comment on the weaker parts of the evi- 
dence ;---the stronger and indeed the decisive 
parts he left untouched. This paper was 
either so ill-written, or Thurtel! was so im- 
perfect a reader, that the effect was quite fa- 
tal to the previous flowery appeal to the Ju- 
ry. He stammered, blundered, and seemed 
confused throughout ; until he came to the 
Percy Anecdotes, from which he preached 
some very tedious instances of the fallibility 
of circumstantial evidence.--- When he finish- 
ed his books and laid aside the paper, he 
seemed to return with joy and strength to his 
memory,---and to muster up all his might 
for the peroration.--- 


** And now, gentlemen, having read those 
cases to you, am not [I justified in saying, 
that unless you are thoroughly convinced 
that the circumstances before you are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with my innocence, I 
have aclaim to your verdict of acquittal ? 
Am I not justified in saying, that you might 
eome to the conclusion that all the circum- 
stances stated might be true, and yet I be in- 
nocent? I amsure, gentlemen, you will ban- 
ish from —_ minds any prejudice which 
may have been excited against me, and act 
upon the principle that every man. is to be 
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deemed innocent until he is proved guilty. 
Judge of my case, gentlemen, with mature 
consideration, and remember that my exist- 
ence depends upon your breath. If you 
bring in a verdict of guilty, the law after- 
wards allows no mercy. If upona due con- 
sideration of all the circumstances you shall 
have a doubt, the law orders, and your own 
consciences will teach you to give me the 
benefit of it. Cut me not off in the summer 
of my life! I implore you, gentlemen, to 
give my case your utmost attention. I ask 
not so much for myself as for those respecta- 
ble parents whose name I bear, and who 
must suffer in my fate. I ask it for the sake 
of that home which will be rendered cheer- 
less and desolate by my death, Gentlemen, 
1 am incapable of any dishonourable action. 
Those who know me best koow that ! am ut- 
terly incapable of an unjust and dishonour- 
able action, much less of the horrid crime 
with which Lam now charged. There is not, 
I think, one in this court who does not think 
me innocent of the charge. ‘If there be---to 
him or them, I say in the language of the 
Apostie,‘* Would to God ye were altogether 
such as lam, save these bonds,” Gentle 
men, [have now done. I look with confi- 
dence to your decision. lL repose in your 
hands all thatis dear to the gentleman and 
the man! I have poured my heart before 
you as to my God! I hope your verdict this 
day will be such as you may ever after be 
able to think upon with a composed con- 
science: and that you will also reflect upon 
the solemn declaration which | now make---I 
---am---innocent !---So---help---me---Gop !” 


The solid, slow, and appalling tone in 
which he wrong out these last words can 
never be imagined by those who were not 
auditors of it: he bad Worked himself up in- 
to a great actor---and his eye for the first 
time during the trial became alive and elo- 
quent; his attitude was impressive in the 
extreme. He clung to every separate word 
with an earnestness, which we cannot des- 
cribe, as though every syllable bad the pow- 
er to buoy up his sinking life,---and that 
these were the last sounds that were ever to 
be sent into the ears of those who were to 
decree his doom! ‘The final word, Gon! 
was thrown up with an almost gigantic ener- 
gy,---and he stood after its utterance with 
hisarms extended, his face protruded, and 
his chest dilated, as if the spell of the sound 
were yet upoo him, and as though he dared 
not move lest he should disturb the still ech- 
oing appeal! He then drew his hands slowly 
back,---pressed them firmly to his breast, 
and sat down half exhausted in the dock. 

When he first commenced hi; defence, he 
spoke in a steady artificial manner, after the 
style of Forum orators,---but as he warmed 
in the subject and felt his ground with the 
jury, he became more ecdiiettedty earnest 
and yaturally solemn---and his mention of 
his mother’s love and his father’s piety drew 
the tear up to his eyes almestto faliing. He 
paused---and, though pressed by the Judge 
to rest, to sit down, to desist, he stood up 
resolute against his feelings, and finally, 
with one vast gulp, swallowed down his 
tears! He wrestled with grief, and threw it! 

When speaking of Barber Beaumont, the 
tiger indeed came over him, and his very 
voice seemed to escape out of his keeping. 
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There was such a savage vehemence in his 
whole look and manner, as quite to awe his 
hearers, With an unfortunate quotation 
from a play, in which he long had acted too 
bitterly,---the Revenge! he soothed his 
maddened heart to quietness, and again re- 
sumed his defence, and for a few minutes in 
a doubly artificial serenity. The tone in 
which he wished that he had died in battle, 
reminded me of Kean’s farewell to the pomp 
of war in Othello---and the following conse- 

uence of such a death, was as grandly de- 
livered by Thurtell as it was possible to be! 
* Then my father and my family, though 
they eek have mourned my loss, would 
have blessed my name: and shame would not 
have rolled its burning fires over my memory!” 
Such a performance, for a studied perform- 
ance it assuredly was, has seldom been seen 
on the stage, and certainly never off. Thus 
to act in the very teeth of death, demands a 
nerve, which not one man io a thousand ever 
possesses, 

When Hunt was vow called upon for his 
defence (Thurteli’s poor group of five wit- 
nesses having been examined) his feeble 
voice and shrinking manner were doubly ap- 

arent, from the overwrought energy which 

is companion had manifested. He com- 
plained of his agitation and fatigue, and re- 
quested that a paper which he held in his 
hand might be read forkim: and the clerk 
of the arraigns read it according to his re- 
pe ina very feeling manner. It was pru- 

ently and advisediy composed; but Mr. 
Harmer is no novice at murderers’ defences. 
Reliance was placed on the magistrates’ 
promise, and certainly Mr. Noel did not 
come brightly out of Hunt's statement. 

When the paper was concluded, Hunt read 
a few words on apne of Probert’s evidence, 
in a poor dejected voice, and then leant his 
wretched head upon his hand. He was evi- 
dently wasting away minute by minute. His 
neckcloth had got quite loose, and his neck 
looked gaunt and wretched. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up at great 
length, and Thurtell with an uptired spirit 
superintended the whole explanation of the 
evidence; interrupting the Judge, respect- 
fully but firmly, when he apprehended any 
omission, or conceived any amendment capa- 
ble of being made. The charge to the Jury 
occupied several hours---and the Jury then 
requested leave to withdraw. Hunt at this 
period became much agitated, and as he saw 
them about to quit the box, he intreated 
leave to address them,---but on his counsel 
learning and communicating to the Judge 
what the prisoner had to say, the Jury were 
directed to proceed to the consideration of 
their verdict. 

During their absence, Thurtell conversed 
unalarmed with persons beneath and around 
him: Hunt sto we in the deepest misery 
and weakness. wenty minutes elapsed ; 
and the return of the Jury was announced ! 

Whilst way was making through the throng, 
Hunt leant over the cock, and searched with 
an agonizea eye for the faces of his dooms- 
men! Asthey, one by one, passed beneath 
him, he locked at their coumenances with 
the most hungry agony: he would have de- 
voured their verdict from their very eyes! 


‘ ‘Thurtell maintained his steadiness. 


The foreman delivered the verdict of 
* guilty’ in tears, and in a tone which seem- 


ed to say, “we have felt the defence---we 
have tried to find him innocent---but the evi- 
dence is too true !”’---respecting Thurtell, he 
uttered with a subdued sigh ** He is guilty!” 

A legal objection was taken to the day of 
trial, but it failed. 

Thurtell shook not to the last: Hunt was 
broken down,---gone! when asked why sen- 
tence of death should not be passed; the ltat- 
ter said nothing, so sunk was he in grief ; but 
Thurtell stood respectfully up, incliving 
over the dock towards the judge, requesting 
his merciful postponement of his death from 
the Friday to Monday; not for himself, but 
for his friends! Having pressed this on the 
judge in a calm yet impressive tone,---he 
stood silently waiting hisdoom. The judge 
had put on his black hat---the hat of death, 
before this appeal; he heard it---and then 
gave the signal to the crier; who spoke out 
to the breathless court, those formal yet aw- 
ful words: ** Be silent in the court, while sen- 
tence of deathis passed upon the prisoners !’” 
His own voice being the only sound that 
broke the silence. 

The sentence was passed. The prisoners 
were doomed. The world was no longer for 
them ! 

Hunt sobbed aloud in the wildness of his 
distress; his faculties seemed thrown down. 
Thurtell, whose hours were numbered, bore 
his fate with an unbroken spirit. While the 
very directions for his body's dissection were 
being uttered, he consumed the pinch of 
snuff which had to that moment been pausing 
in his fingers! He then shook hands with a 
friend under the dock, and desired to be re- 
membered to others! Almost immediately 
the sentence was passed. Wilson bandcuffed 
both the prisoners: and in a few minutes 
they were removed. 

I confess I myself was shaken. IT was 
cold and sick. 1 looked with tumultuous 
feelings at that desperate man, thus meeting 
death, as though it were an ordinary circum- 
stance of his life; and when he went through 
the dark door, he seemed to me gone to his 
fate. It struck me that death then took 
him! I never saw him more. 

There is the trial, as Isaw it. You know 
that Thurtell on the drop met his death as he 
met his trial, without a tremor.* His life had 
been one long vice, but he had iron nerves 
and a sullen low love of fame,---even black 
fame,---which stimulated him to be a hero, 
though but of the gallows. He had learned 
his defence by heart,+ and often boasted of 
the effect it would have: To Pierce Egan, 
indeed, he rehearsed it a month before he 
played his part in public, and he thought 
that, with a gentlemanly dress and a pathet- 
ic manner, it would bring him through, or, at 
least, insure him a gloomy immortality. 
His ordinary discourse was slang and blas- 
yhemy ; but he chained up his oaths in court. 

he result of all this masquerading, for a 
short time, has been public sorrow for his 
fate, and particularly among women! The 
re-action is, however, again comivg round, 





* I know it to be a fact that Thurtell said about 
seven hours only before his execution: “It is per- 
haps wrong in my situation, but I own I should like 
to read Pierce Egan’s account of the Great Fight 
yesterday,” (meaning that between Spring and Lan- 
gan.) He had just inquired how it terminated. 

t I have no doubt this defence was written by Mr. 

.C. Pearson. 
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and although it is impossible not to admire 
this man’s courage and his intellect; it is 
also as impossible not to rejoice in the death 
of so much revenge, cruelty, and bloody 
power! Hunt may yet be punisbed with a 
pardon: How must he envy Thurtell now, 
whose death is over! 

The trial, after all, I believe, has left the 
public mind much dissatisfied, and in doubt ; 
and certainly the general opinion is, that 
Probert, the worst and the most dastardly of 
the gang, has improperly escaped. That he 
merited death, who can deny? That he knew 
all at Tetsall’s, who disbelieves? [ have al- 
ready carried this letter to an unexampled 
length, but L cnnnot close it, without putting 
down the result of a very careful considera- 
tion of, and inquiry into, the matter. And 
seeing how unsatisfactorily the accounts and 
confessions before and at the trial dovetail 
with each other, I cannot resist hazarding a 
supposition that the following may be nearer 
the truth of the particulars of this horrible 
transactiun. 

Thurtell, witha person resembling Weare, 
inagig drawn by a roan horse, is seen by 
Wilson, the horse patrol, driving fast on the 
wrong side of the road, between the fifth 
and sixth mile-stone, about twenty minutes 
before seven. Ata very little before seven, 
Richard Bingham, the ostler of the White 
Lion, at Edgeware, sees him and his victim. 
Then abouta mile further on, (nine miles 
from town) Clarke, the landlord of the inn, 
sees Thurtell pass with another in a gig, in 
which was also a parcel or bag. The last 
time the murderer and Weare are seen, is in 
Gill’s-hill-lane, near Probert’s cottage, by 
James Freeman. Théy were then waiting, 
probably for the arrival of Probert and Hunt, 
but the sight of Freeman disturbed Thurtell, 
and he drove down the lane to the place 
where the crime was perpetrated.--—-This 
was a little before eight o’clock. 

It should seem that the hour appointed for 
the murder, was eight o’clock; all the cir- 
cumstances conspire to prove it. This ac- 
counts for the rapid pace of Thurtell down 
the Edgeware road, he supposing himself 
late; and the waiting about of Probert, 
who thought himself beforehand. Thurtell 
passed Probert unawares in Edgeware. 

The frst time Probert and Hunt are seen, 
after leaving London, isat the Red Lion at 
the Hyde about six o’clock, and Probert 
seems to have wished to impress on the land- 
lord’s (Hardings) mind who he was, for he 
said, ** You forget me, my name is Probert.” 
Hunt next got down before Probert reached 
the Bald Faced Stag, where the latter was 
familiarly known; here Probert told the 
hostier to make haste as he had to take up a 
Lady. They are next recognised at the 
White Lion at Edgeware about seven o'clock, 
to which place Clarke had just returned, 
having seen Thurtell. The horse of Probert, 
which isa very fine one, and capable of go- 
ing eleven or twelve miles an hour with 
ease, was quite cool and fresh. This both 
Clarke and Bingham well remember. Pro- 
bert and Haunt drank brandy and water here 
in the gig, and Hunt then jumped out and 
proposed a second glass ak. to which Pro- 
bert consented, saying “I don’t care, but 
damn it, make haste!” Hunt here looked up 


at the clock as though to mark the time: at 
this period Clarke is sure that it was not 
later than a quarter past seven. The White 
Lion is three miles only from the Artichoke 
at Elstree. And it was nearly twenty minutes 
after eight when Probert and Hunt arrived 
there--- Probert’s fine horse very much distres- 
sed and bathed in sweat. Thus one hour is 
consumed in going the three miles! And the 
horse experiences such distress in travelling 
them! How is this to be accounted for? Let 
me try to explain it:---And now I must come 
to the place of murder. 

About five minutes before the report of the 
pistol in the lane, a gig was heard by some 
cottagers, of the name of Hunt, passing rap- 
idly by their house towards Gill’s-hill-lane. 
Other cottagers, named Clarke and Broug- 
hall, who Jive on the straight road, beyond 
the turning into Gill’s-hill-lane, heard no gig 
pass, sv it must have gone into the lane. 
About five minutes after this gig was heard 
to go by, Mr. Smith, the farmer, his wife and 
nurse, Who were about three hundred yards 
from the spot in another lane, heard the pis- 
tol; and Smith himself had indeed heard 
the wheels of a gig coming in the direction 
from Hunt's Cottage. They all listened and 
heard groans, but no shrieking or singing out, 
Mr. Smith indeed heard voices as in conten- 
tion before the groans, The nurse also now 
heard voices distinctly of two or three persons, 
though the groans had ceased! All then be- 
came still---And a gig was afterwards heard 
rattling off. 

The supposed track of the wheels, as des- 
cribed by Mrs. Smith, ran into the high road 
between Radlett and Elstree. It is not im- 
possible for a gig to have gone a considerable 
way towards Elstree, then to have turned 
and taken a circuit by Aldeniam Common, 
and so turning again to the left round the 
Red Lion at Elstree, to have reached the 
Artichoke with the appearance of coming 
from London. 

Of course the party would only be seen at 
Elstree once,---it was possible therefore for 
a gig to have gone to Gill’s-hill-lane through 
Stanmore, over Stanmore Common, Calide- 
cott Hill, by Hill Field Lodge, and so on to 
Battler’s Green. Probert was not seen at 
Elstree until nearly twenty minutes after 
eight. The return must have been rapid, and 
the appearance of the horse, who was cool at 
Edgeware and could trot ten or eleven miles 
an hour easily, bears it out. In confirma- 
tion of the supposed route by Aldenham 
Common back to Elstree, a poor woman of 
the name of Mary Hale, says she heard a gig 
‘* tearing by,” in front of her cottage, the 
horse apparently galloping. This she says 
was between eight and nine. 

From this statement I should say all three 
were at Gill’s-hill-lane on the fatal night 
and at the fatal hour of eight o’clock. e 
confessiens rendered all attempts at proving 
an alibi needless; although this seems to have 
been the object in view. 

You must by this time be as tired of the 
Murderers as Lam, and I therefore abruptly 
close here, praying that it may be long be- 
fore the English character is again cursed 
with such blights apon it as Thurtell, Probert 
and Hunt! Yours truly, 

Epwarp Herserr. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. 
(Gent. Mag.) 


Mr. Urban, Nov. 4, 1823. 

you have in some of your former 

publications treated your readers 
with Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Obser- 
vations upon the Poets, the Philoso- 
phers, and other distiguished characters 
among the ancients ; and it must be 
confessed that the actions, the senti- 
ments, and the wise sayings of great and 
eminent men ofevery age and nation are 
peculiarly interesting. 

As such, I presume that some charac- 
teristic traits of your early Correspon- 
dent, Doctor Johnson, may be gratify- 
ing to you, and somewhat entertaining 
to such of your readers who have heard 
of him, and more especially to those 
who personally knew him, and who can 
enter into a delineation of character, and 
appreciate the merit of that wonderful 
man—that profound moral Philosopher, 
whom they will see could moralize upon 
every, the most trivial circumstance. 


Walking one day with him in my 
garden at Litchfield,we entered a small 
meandering shrubbery, whose “ Vista 
not lengthened to the sight,” gave 
promise of a larger extent. I observed 
that he might perhaps conceive that he 
was entering an extensive labyrinth, but 
that it would prove a deception, though 
I hoped not an unpardonable one.—- 
“ Sir,”’ says he, “don’t tell me of de- 
ception, a lie, Sir, is a lie, whether it be 
a lie to the eye or a lie tu the ear. ” 


Passing on we came to an urn which 
T had erected to the memory of a de- 
ceased friend. I asked him how he 
liked that urn, it was of the true Tuscan 
order.—* Sir,” says he, “ I hate them, 
they are nothing, they mean nothing, 
convey no ideas but ideas of horror— 
would they were beaten to pieces to 
pave our streets !” 


We then came toa cold bath. Tex- 
patiated upon its salubrity. “ Sir,” 
says he, “how do you do?” “ Very 
well, I thank you, Doctor.” “ Then, 
Sir, let well enough alone, and be con- 
tent—I hate immersion ?”—Truly, as 
Falstaff says, the Doctor “ would have 
a sort of alacrity at sinking.” 





Upon the margin stood the Venus 
De Medicis. 


“So stands the statue that enchants the world.” 


“ Throw her,” says he, “into the pond 
to hide her nakedness, and to cool her 
lasciviousness.” He then, with some 
difficulty, squeezed himself into a root- 
house, when his eye caught the follow- 
ing lines from Parnell : 


“ Go search among your idle dreams, 
Your busy or your vain extremes, 
And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next began in this.” 


The Doctor, however, not possess- 
ing any Silvan ideas, seemed not to 
admit that Heaven could be an Arca- 
dia. Ithen observed him with Her- 
culean strength tugging at a nail which 
he was endeavouring to extract from 
the bark of a plum tree, and having 
accomplished it, he exclaimed, “* There, 
Sir, I have done some good to day, the 
tree might have festered. I make a 
rule, Sir, todo some good every day 
of my life.” 


Returning through the house, he 
stepped into a small study or book- 
room. The first book he laid his 
hands upon was Harwood’s “ Liberal 
Translation of the New Testament.” 
The passage which first caught his eye 
was from that sublime apostrophe in 
St. John upon the raising of Lazarus, 
“ Jesus wept,” which Harwood had 
conceitedly rendered, “ and Jesus, the 
Saviour of the World, burst intoa flood 
of tears.” He contemptuously threw 
the book aside, exclaiming —“ Puppy!” 
I then showed him Sterne’s Sermons. 
“‘ Sir,” says he, “do you ever read 
any others?” Yes, Doctor, I 
read Sherlock, Tillotson, Beveridge, 
and others ?” “ Aye, Sir, there you 
drink the cup of Salvation to the bot- 
tom: here you have merely the froth 
from the surface.” 


Within this room stood the Shaks- 
perean Mulberry vase, a pedestal given 
by me to Mr. Garrick, and which was 
recently sold with Mr. Garrick’s gems 
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at Mrs. Garrick’s sale at Hampton. 
‘The Doctor read the inscription : 


“ Sacred to Shakspeare, and in honour of David 
Garrick, Esq. the Ornament—the Reformer of the 


British Stage.” 


“ Aye, Sir, Davy, Davy loves flatte- 
ry, but here indeed you have flattered 
him as he deserves, paying a just trib- 
ute to his merit.” 


Yours, &c. J, Wickens. 





THE PHYSICIAN---ON CORPULENCE. 


(New Mon.) 


HAVE somewhere met with the 
observation, that there are persons 
in imaginary health who are not so 
deserving of ridicule as the Malades 
imaginaires, at whose expense the sa- 
tirist of physicians, Moliére, made him- 
self so merry; but for which the ven- 
geance of Hygza overtook him, since 
he was seized, during the representation 
of this celebrated comedy, with an ill- 
ness which afterwards carried him off. 
These healthy persons in their own 
imagination are the plethoric and cor- 
pulent, who take weight for the stan- 
dard of health, and look with pity on 
the spare and meagre. Itis to such 
great folks that I address this paper, 
and I claim no thanks from them if I 
should be so fortunate as to convince 
them of their error. Iam well aware 
how gratifying it is to retain errors 
which persuade us that we are happy ; 
for this very notion confers happiness. 
I know what pleasure is felt by one 
who is congratulated on the portliness 
of his corporation, and the goodly ru- 
bicundity of his visage. It is this plea- 
sure of the corpulent that I intend to 
spoil. I shall prove to them that they 
are diseased ; and, instead of confirm- 
ing them in the idea that they are pic- 
tures of health, 1 will strike a terror 
into them that shall penetrate to the 
very centre of their sub-pectoral pro- 
tuberances. I can easily foresee how 
they will reward me for my pains, and 
I shall, therefore, reply to them in the 
words of the culprit, who, when the 
jadge had commented on the heinous- 
ness of his crime, and concluded with 
asking him, what he thought he deser- 
ved for it—coolly answered, “ Ob! ’tis 
not worth mentioning—I desire nothing 
for it 1” 
When the blood contains too many 
nutritious and oily particles, these iran- 
4 ATHENEUM VOL. 1. 2d series. 


spire by innumerable, and almost in- 
visible pores, through the arteries and 
veins, and collect in the cellular sub- 
stance, which covers nearly the whole 
body. Here they form vesicles, or 
small bags of fat, which become fuller 
and larger the more of this superabun- 
dant nutritious matter is conducted to 
them. In this manner the otherwise 
empty interstices of the body are filled 
up, and it acquires rotundity and cor- 
pulence. The fat deposited in these 
interstices has all the properties of an 
oil, when it appears in a fluid form. 
In this state fat exists in some fishes ; 
and Pocock relates of the ostrich, that 
when it is dead, the Arabs shake it till 
its fat dissolves and is changed into an 
oil, which they apply externally in con- 
tractions and pains of the limbs, and 
also administer internally. 

A person may grow fat from various 
causes, the principal of which consists 
in the use of soft, fluid and nutritious 
food; such as gravy-broth, juicy flesh, 
a milk and farinaceous diet and strong 
beer. Upon the whole, all alimentary 
substances which convey many fatty 
particles into the blood, should be 
avoided by people in good health. 

Another cause of corpulence is want 
of exercise. A man who lives well,” 
says Hippocrates, “ cannot be healthy 
unless he takes exercise, and attention 
should always be paid to keep the ex- 
ercise and food in equilibrium.” It is 
the violation of this rule that produces 
corpulence, and hence corpulence has 
justly been described as a mark affixed 
by Nature upon those who transgress 
her precepts. In fact, we know from 
experience, that nothing fattens so 
rapidly as good eating and drinking, 
combined with bodily inactivity and 
love of ease. We see how soon horses 
grow fat when they are well fed and 
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not worked. ‘The oxen which have 
been used for draught, when turned 
into a rich pasture, are soon covered 
with wholesome fat. By means of 
abundant food and confinement, geese, 
turkies, and other poultry, may be ren- 
dered prodigiously fat; and the same 
effect is produced by them upon man. 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes was kept 
in confinement, and yet provided for in 
a royal style, he acquired such cor- 
pulence that he died of it in a few 
months. 

Tranquillity of mind also tends to 
promote corpulence when superadded 
tothe circumstances already mentioned. 
Hence we rarely find that persons sub- 
ject to violent passions grow fat; but 
in general that such as are disposed to 
corpulence are either volatile or not 
overburdened. with sensibility. For 
the same reason much sleep encourages 
the increase of fat. If it be true, as 
some naturalists assert, that the bears, 
which sleep all the winter, are fat when 
they come forth again from their re- 
treats, this is to be ascribed to no other 
cause but the torpid state in which they 
have passed their time. Why do carp 
grow so fat when enveloped in moss, 
unless because they are kept in a state 
of inactivity and stupor out of their 
natural element ? 


The absence of such passions as re- 
duce the strength and consume the vital 
spirits contributes not a little to corpu- 
lence. Compare only a patient ox 
and a quiet gelding with an ungoverna- 
ble bull and a fiery stallion, and you 
will find that a more weakly body and 
cooler blood render the former infinite- 
ly more disposed to feed than the latter. 
This calmer ci:culation of the blood is 
favourable to the secretion of fat in 
general; and this is the reason why 
most persons increase very much in 
bulk between the ages of forty and 
fifty years. At that period the pulsa- 
tions of the heart and the circulation 
are not so suong and so rapid as in the 
heyday of youth, and to this the cessa- 
tion of the growth of the body must 
certainly contribute its share. A man 
after he has ceased to grow continues 
to live, as far as regards food and exer- 
cise, just as he did before; the conse- 
quence is, that the juices which used to 


be applied to the enlargement and com- 
pletion of the members, are from this 
time produced in a superabundance, 
which turns to fat. The same is the 
case with people who have lost their 
arms or legs. As they eat and drink 
no less, though they have no longer 
those limbs to nourish, they become in 
general exceedingly plethoric and fat, 
since they daily retain a quantity of 
nutritious juices that is not distributed 
as furmerly in the deficient members. 


From these observations any one 
who wishes for rotundity of form will 
know how to proceed in order to obtain 
that desirable quality. I am not so 
biassed, however, as to assert that no 
advantage whatever is attached to cor- 
pulence. A fat man may tumble into 
the water with less apprehension than 
a raw-boned figure; because the fat 
being a substance of a lighter nature is 
better calculated to keep him afloat 
than the muscle of the latter, who 
needs the aid of acouple of blown blad- 
ders or a cork to give him the bouyan- 
cy which the former derives from his 
portly paunch. As fat saves from 
drowning, so also it may preserve for a 
time from the effects of intense frost, 
because it protects the flesh from the 
inclemency of the weather. On other 
accounts it would not be well to have 
no fat : for it renders the joints supple 
and fitter for motion ; it prevents the 
friction of contiguous parts, keeping 
them always moist and slippery; it 
communicates a greasiness to the skin 
which renders it soft and smooth, and 
defends it from the sharpness of the 
air; it unites the fibres of the muscles 
into compact masses, and secures them 
from becoming entangled with each 
other, and with the minute vessels and 
nerves which are every where distribu- 
ted among them; it serves the purpose 
of a soft and compressible cushion on 
which we sit and lie more comfortably ; 
it prevents wrinkles, by imparting a 
pleasing plumpness to the contours of 
the body ; and it adds to the whiteness 
of the complexion, owing to the trans- 
parency of the skin, wherefore sick 
and meagre people usually have a sal- 
low look. All these are real benefits, 
but they are attached toa moderate 
degree of corpulence alone. 























Quesnay calculated that a grown 
person, when in his natural state, ought 
to have about eight pounds of fat. 
The average weight of a man is about 
one hundred and sixty pounds: but as 
there have been very fat people who 
have weighed four, five, nay even six 
hundred pounds, it may easily be im- 
agined, that in these cases there must 
have been a prodigious deviation from 
the state of nature. There have been 
seen persons with fat six inches deep 
under the skin; and’similar instances 
have been known among brutes. Hogs 
have been made so fat that their skin 
was fifteen inches above the bone. 
An ox, which otherwise would weigh 
five or six hundred weight, may be 
fatted to nearly a ton and a half, which 
is half the weight of an elephant.— 
These astonishing deviations from na- 
ture cannot possibly be attended with 
beneficial results; and of this physi- 
cians in all ages have been fully aware. 
It is an observation as ancient as Hip- 
pocrates, that health, when at the high- 
eet, as in the fat athlete, was precari- 
ous, because it could not then experi- 
ence any change, unless for the worse. 
Celsus considered a square-built figure, 
neither too fat nor too lean, as the best. 
Sanctorius observed, that after the pro- 
cess of igestion is finished daily, a 
man ought to *e as heavy as he was 
before it, if he is in perfect health. 
But how can this hold good respecting 
people, who, after every meal, add to 
their weight a considerable quantity of 
superfluous juices ? 


In enumerating the dangers to which 
very corpulent persons are exposed, l 
shall quote the words of other physi- 
cians, without taking any personal 
share in these sinister predictions. 
Apoplexies hold a prominent place in 
the list. Hippocrates knew from ex- 
perience that fat persons more com- 
monly die a sudden death than less 
ones ; and so he says in several places. 
Boerhaave ascribes the disposition of 
corpulent persons to apoplexies, to the 
obstructed circulation of the blood 
through the vessels compressed by the 
fat. ‘The blood gives way to this pres- 


sure, and accumulates in those places 
where there is no fat to prevent the 
expansion of the vessels. As then the 
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brain never becomes fat, the blood ac- 
cumulates in its vessels and expands 
them to such a degree that they burst, 
which is frequently the immediate 
cause of apoplexy. Haller mentions 
it as a fact universally known, that 
corpulent persons are disposed to apo- 
plexy. The annals of medicine relate, 
that a man who, though weighing up- 
wards of six hundred pounds, never- 
theless possessed extraordinary agility, 
and whose waistcoat would button, 
without straining, round seven men of 
ordinary dimension, died in his twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year, leaving a preg- 
nant wife and five children. Louis 
Coute, who measured eight feet round 
the body, and whose fat, after the re- 
moval of the skin, was, from the outer 
surface to the abdominal muscles, be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen inches 
thick,—in short, a man weighing eight 
hundred pounds, died in his forty-sixth 
year of apoplexy. ‘The intestines 
were neither larger nor fatter than in 
an ordinary subject. His liver, on the 
other hand, was triangular and indura- 
ted; and it was attached for the space 
of five inches tothe omentum. No 
person can hesitate to believe such 
evidence, which is moreover confirmed 
by the experience of all ages. 


Somnolency is another complaint to 
which corpulent persons are liable. 
Boerhaave once had an interview with 
a doctor, who had grown fat with fre- 
quent unnecessary bleeding, and who 
was so lethargic that he fell asleep at 
least ten times during their conversa- 
tion. Athenzeus relates of Dionysius, 
tyrant of Heraclea, that he was so 
sleepy, owing to his excessive corpu- 
lence, that it was impossible to keep 
him awake without thrusting pins 
through the fat into his flesh. 

The insensibility and stupidity of 
corpulent persons go hand-in-hand with 
this disease ; for the fat covers and bu- 
ries the nerves, which must be touched 
by sensible objects, in order to our 
having any perception of them. It 
moreover compresses and paralyses the 
muscles, the nerves of which also it in- 
capacitates for moving them. Nicoma- 
chus, of Smyrna, was by corpulence 
rendered incapable of locomotion ; and 
we have had instances in England of 
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persons, who, from the same cause, 
could scarcely stir from the spot. The 
meagre animals, on the contrary, which 
might be supposed to be weak, such as 
greyhounds, racers and hunters among 
horses, stags, &c. are remarkable for 
their agility, and appear to fly through 
the air. 

As the exuberant fat compresses the 
lungs, it is obvious why corpulent per- 
sons experience a difficulty of respira- 
tion, and are sometimes suddenly suffo- 
cated. . The same thing frequently 
happens to ortolans and other birds, 
which are apt to grow very fat. Simi- 
lar instances are related of men. Aris- 
totle makes mention of a man who was 
suffocated by his fat, which was six 
and Dionis observes, 
that infants at the breast are sometimes 
carried off in the same way, because 
the milk contains many butyraceous 
particles, which are easily transformed 
into fat. Hippocrates also was ac- 
quainted with this species of death. 
Corpulent persons, says he, are fre- 
quently suffocated by inflammatory fe- 
vers and shortness of breath, and in 
general die suddenly. 


The corpulent have also reason to 
apprehend a deficiency of blood. 
Their alimentary juices are deposited 
in too great quantity, and as it were in 
a crude state in the cellular substance, 
because their impaired powers are in- 
capable of digesting them. ‘The blood 
vessels, moreover, are too much com- 
pressed by the fat to be able to contain 
much blood. On this account Boer- 
haave makes a fundamental distinction 
between fat and plethoric persons. 
“The corpulent,” says he, “ are con- 
sidered as plethoric, because they are 
out of breath at the slightest motion ; 
because the most trifling circumstance 
impels the blood to the head; and be- 
cause they are so liable to apoplexy.” 
But all this merely proves that the 
blood does not flow freely through the 
straitened vessels, and by no means 
that those vessels contain too much of 
that fluid. This observation is of prac- 
tical utility. Bleeding is serviceable 
to plethoric, and must of course be 
pernicious to the fat, unless in cases 
like that related by Boerhaave, who, 
by bleeding, saved the life of a very 


corpulent person. The patient had 
overheated himself by too violent ex- 
ercise in summer. The melted fat had 
discharged itself into the vessels, and ~ 
distended them to such a degree as to 
produce apoplexy, which was removed 
by the bleeding. 

“ Lastly,” says Haller, “excessive 
corpulence induces dropsy, and this is 
the most common end of such persons, 
in whom those blood-vessels, which 
ought to receive the returning gaseous 
fluids, are probably obstructed. F'inal- 
ly, there are observations proving that 
stones are liable to be formed in the 
kidneys when overloaded with fat.” 


What a terrific catalogue of ailments 
for you miserable gorbellies! But 
what is still worse, every word of this 
is true, and not a single point can be 
denied, or even doubted. I feel for 
you much too sincerely not to lay be- 
fore you all the means that should be 
employed by those who would either 
prevent or reduce corpulence. Here 
you will find lessons which will make 
your hair stand on end. 

Abstinence is a really golden mean 
against the exuberance of nutritive 
juices. By long continued abstinence 
serpents become quite lean. In autumn 
the cellular substance of the cameleon, 
the lizard, and the frog, is full of fat ; 
and after the winter’s fast, they are 
found in spring quite empty. But 
though it is certain that fasting cannot 
make a person fat, still it is not a little 
of it that will make him lean. <A 
young man who drank nothing but wa- 
ter, abstained frem drinking at one 
time sixty days and at another forty-six. 
During the first of these periods he 
took animal food, but in the second 
nothing bat such aliments as the Catho- 
lic church authorizes in fasts. Being 
weighed both before and after, he was 
found each time a few pounds lighter ; 
but after the second abstinence, this 
reduction was greater than after the 
first. By drinking afterwards twice a 
day, he recovered his former weight in 
six days, and gained a few pounds in 
addition. Hence we very speedily re- 
cover, by means of the most temperate 
meals, what we have lost by rigid and 
long-continued abstinence, even though 
we were to confine ourselves to a fast- 
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diet, which furnishes a smaller quanti- 
ty of juices than animal food, but yet 
more than is requisite for the support 
of life. We must therefore seek more 
efficacious means. | 

Galen commended the effect of men- 
tal cares and anxieties as a remedy for 
corpulence,and Ovid was well acquain- 
ted with their operation :— 


Attenuant vigiles corpus miserabile cure ; 
Adducitque cutim macies et in aera succus 
Corporis omnis abit; vox tantum atque ossa supersunt. 


Haller mentions two cases in point, 
which I must introduce. ‘Cares and 
exertion of the mental powers render 
the body very lean; and those persons 
are invariably fatter in whom the pas- 
sions are more moderate. Hence, 
Czesar was accustomed to say that he 
was not afraid of ‘ fat, sleek-headed 
men,’ because such men are notin gene- 
ral very solicitous about the common 
wea! or the preservation of liberty. 
The celebrated Dean Swift, while in- 
volved in cares and hostilities, was ex- 
tremely meagre; but became exces- 
sively corpulent after his mental facul- 
ties failed, and he had fallen into a state 
“of idiocy.” 

In this list may be classed all the vio- 
lent passions. Strong exercise also re- 
duces fat; but this method should not 
be resorted to, till great part of the 
exuberant fat has been absorbed in 
some other manner. This follows of 
course, for the shortness of breath and 
indolence of corpulent people, forbids 
much bodily exertion. Hence, other 
means must previously be tried for re- 
ducing the “ huge hill of flesh,” and to 
this end friction, which is a passive 
motion, may probably conduce. Za- 
cutus Lusitanus, Muys, and Quesnay, 
relate, that by oft-repeated friction un- 
wieldly corpulence has been removed. 
Fever diminishes fat in a wonderful 
manner. One person lost from this 
cause thirty pounds, another after sali- 
vation fifty pounds, and a third in the 
small-pox eighty pounds of his weight. 
But it should be observed, that after 
illness and a course of medicine, the 
fat usually accumulates again as fast as 
it before diminished. A hog that is 
fastened up may be made fat in three 
days, and a lark fatted in one night be- 
comes much poorer in the course of 
the ensuing day. 


I wish corpulent people no diseases 
for their cure ; still less can I recom- 
mend medicines to them. Dr. Fother- 
gill observes, that a strict adherence to 
vegetable diet reduces exuberant fat 
more certainly than any other means 
that he knows, and Dr. Cheyne fur- 
nished, in his own person, an extraor- 
dinary instance of its efficacy. This 
physician, when between thirty and 
forty years of age, had, by indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table, swelled to 
such a size as to exceed thirty-two 
stone weight. He was obliged to have 
the whole side of his chariot made 
open to admit him ; and he grew short- 
breathed, lethargic, nervous, and scor- 
butic, so that his life became an intolera- 
ble burden. In this deplorable condi- 
tion, after trying in vain all the power 
of medicine, he resolved to confine 
himself to a milk and vegetable diet, 
the good effects of which quickly ap- 
peared. His size was reduced almost 
a third, and he recovered his strength, 
activity, and cheerfulness, with the 
perfect use of all his faculties. 


White Castile soap has been pro- 
posed as a remedy to melt down and 
facilitate the absorption of fat. A very 
corpulent man took every evening half 
an ounce dissolved in half a pint of 
water, and in two years became half a 
hundred weight lighter. He continued 
the use of it, and in six years was per- 
fectly cured. The soap operated as a 
diuretic without any inconvenience. 
Boerhaave employed acids, crystals of 
tartar, cream of tartar, and such like 
purgatives ; but Haller relates that 
vinegar taken for this purpose by a 
master-builder, occasioned incessant 
vomiting and desth, after which the 
inner coat of the stomach was found 
indurated to the depth of an inch or 
more. 

Lieutaud recommends acetum scilli- 
ticum taken in small doses, with fre- 
quent purging and brisk exercise : but 
it will seldom happen that the patients 
will be found sufficiently steady to per- 
sist in any of these courses ; the disor- 
der, from its nature, rendering them 
irresolute and inattentive to their con- 
dition. The principal use of rules, 
therefore, must be with a view to pre- 
vention; and persons disposed to cor- 
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pulence should be careful in time to 
prevent it from becoming an absolute 
disease, by taking a great deal of exer- 
cise, not indulging in sleep, and abridg- 
ing their meals, especially supper. 
Instead, however, of the tedious and 
partly dangerous means enumerated 
above I would recommend to my cor- 


pulent readers, nocturnal vigils and 
meditation. There is no remedy for 
reducing obesity with more honour than 
algebra, if the patient only studies it 
fundamentally at night and cuts wood 
by day. This remedy is sympathetic : 
it operates through the spirits, and re- 
moves fat by a+). Feb. 1824. 





(Sel. Mag.) 
SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 
No. &. 





OF VINOUS OR SPIRITUOUS FERMENTATION. 


Whe, beer, and similarly fermen- 

ted * sp appear to have been 
known in the earliest ages. Thus the 
Scripture informs us that the patriarch 
Noah planted a vineyard, and drank 
wine ; and the heathen writers are unan- 
imous in ascribing the invention of this 
beverage to their earliest. kings and 
heroes. Beer also seems to have been 
discovered ata very remote period. It 
was in common use in Egypt in the 
time of Herodotus ; and Tacitus informs 
us that it was the general drink of the 
Germans. Whether the ancients had 
any method of procuring ardent spirits 
from these or any other liquor does not 
appear. The Greeks and Romans, 
however, seem to have been ignorant of 
them ; at least we can discover no allu- 
sion to them in their writings. 

Wine is mostly obtained from the 
juice pressed from grapes and other 
fruits. This is at first a sweet watery 
liquor with a little tartness, but which 
has no strength or spirit, and in this 
state is calied must. The tartness aris- 
es from the presence of some acid, one 
or more of which may be found in most 
if not all fruits. Those most abundant 
and likewise most common are the 
Malic, Sorbic, and Citric acids.* Ap- 
ples, barberries, plums, sloes, elder 
berries, and the berries of the moun- 
tain ash, contain both malic and sorbic 
acids ; gooseberries, currants, bilberries, 
cherries, strawberries, and raspberries, 
have the malic and citric combined ; 
while oranges, lemons, cranberries, and 





* Malic from malum the apple, in which this acid 
most abounds; Sorbic from Sorbus aucuparia, the 
mountain ash ; and Citric from Citrus the citron tree. 


the hip, have the citric acid unmixed 
with any other. 

After this sweet but somewhat tartish 
liquor of which I have spoken is pres- 
sed from the different fruits employed 
in making wine, it is left to stand awhile. 
It then becomes thick and muddy, 
moves up and down, and throws up 
scum and bubbles of air to the surface. 
This is called working or fermenting. 
It continues in this state for some time, 
differing according to the quantity of the 
juice, and the temperature of the air. 
It then gradually settles again, becom- 
ing clearer than at first. It has now 
lost its sweet flat taste, and has acquired 
a briskness and pungency with a heat- 
ing and intoxicating property; that is, 
it has become wine. And this process 
is called vinous fermentation. 

The basis of wine, as may be per- 
ceived from what has been mentioned 
above, is its sweetness ; and if sugar 
and water, with the addition of a little 
tartar, be mixed together, an artificial 
must might be made, and the vinous 
fermentation would take place as before : 
but in this latter case the wine would 
be devoid of flavour. The great ad- 
vantage then of fruits in making wine 
is, that, in addition to the sweetness, 
they communicate likewise the flavour 
for which they are themselves distin- 
guished, and which is generally suppos- 
ed to arise from the presence of some 
volatile oil; though it exists in such a 
small proportion, that chemists have 
not as yet been able to obtain it in a 
separate state. The fruits employed 
in our own country for making wine, 
are principally currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, and elder berries. The 
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flowers of cowslips also are frequently 
used, but they merely communicate their 
flavour to the wine, the spirit almost 
entirely arising from the sugar: and in- 
deed when our own fruits are employ- 
ed, they are not sweet enough to make 
any wine which would keep, and there- 
fore a considerable quantity of sugar is 
invariably added; while the continent- 
al fruits are sufficient of themselves. 

The foreign wines are principally 
made from grapes, or the fruit of the 
vine, from which our own word wine is 
evidently derived. When the grapes 
are fully ripe, they are gathered, and 
submitted to the action of a press, from 
which their juice runs into vessels. The 
quantity of sugar contained in grapes 
when fully ripe is very considerable. 
It may be obtained in crystals by evap- 
orating the must to the consistency of 
syrup, separating the tartar which pre- 
cipitates during the evaporation, and 
then setting aside the must for some 
months. The crystals of sugar will 
thus gradually be formed. 

The colour of foreign wines is in 
many instances artificial, and imparted 
to those liquors after they come into 
mercantile hands. ‘Thus white wines 
are tinged red by decoctions of log 
wood or brazil chips, the juice of elder 
and bilberries, and, in France, by 
means of the husks of tinged grapes ; 
while other ingredients are too frequent- 
ly employed by unprincipled persons 
which are decidedly deleterious. 

The saccharine part of the 
which as we have seen is the basis of 
the spirit, resides in the cells of the 
grapes, while the colour is the husk or 
skin. White wines therefore may be 
prepared from red grapes, provided 
that the juice may be carefully expres- 
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sed and the husks rejected, for there 
will be no redness unless the husks be 
mixed up and fermented with the grape ; 
and the same observation may be made 
respecting the damson, black currant, 
and deeply coloured gooseberries, used 
by ourselves. 

The natural colour of wine may be 
entirely and speedily destroyed, by the 
addition of hot well-burnt charcoal in 
pretty fine powder, or by pouring into 
it lime-water. ‘This colouring matter 
likewise may be gradually separated 
and precipitated by exposing the wine 
to the heat of the sun. It sometimes 
precipitates of itself, as is observed not 
only in the incrustation of the bottles of 
port wine, but in its becoming more and 
more tawny the longer it is kept. 

The Red Port which is so much 
drank in England, derives its name 
from Oporto in Portugal. The quan- 
tity exported is from 50,000 to 70,000 
pipes annually, by far the greater part 
of which goes to the British Dominions. 
Sherry is prepared near Xeres 
in Spain,and has hence been termed by 
our merchants Sherries and Sherry. 
Malmsey was formerly only made 
in the Greek isles, but is now brought 
chiefly from Spain. Champagne, 
Burgundy, Frontiniac, Rhenish,Hock, 
Alicant, &c. are among the most cele- 
brated of the French and German 
wines. Those from Germany are full 
of spirit, and will keep for a long time. 

Madeira is procured from the Ma- 
deira Islands, and from Palma, one of 
the Canaries.—This wine is of two 
kinds, the first called Madeira sec, the 
latter, which is far richer, Canary or 
Palm sec (corruptly written sack) sig- 
nifies dry, these wines being made from 
half-dried grapes. 
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(Lon. Mag.) 
FEMALE TONGUES. 


Hippel, the author of the book “ Up- 
on Marriage,” says—“ A woman, that 
does not talk, must be a stupid woman.” 
But Hippel is an author whose opinion 
it is more safe to admire than to adopt. 
The most intelligent women are often 
silent amongst women; and again the 
most stupid and the most silent are oft- 
en neither the one nor the other except 


amongst men. In general the current 
remark upon men is valid also with 
respect to women—that those for the 
most are the greatest thinkers who 
are the least talkers ; as frogs cease to 
croak when light is brought to the wa- 
ter’s edge.—However, in fact, the dis- 
proportionate talking of women arises 
out of these dentariness of their labours : 
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sedentary artisans,—as tailors, shoe- 
makers, weavers,—have this habit as 
well as hypochondriacal tendencies in 
common with women. Apes do not 


talk, as savages say, that they may not 
be set to work: but women often talk 
double their share—even because they 
work, 





THE SPIRITS OF THE AGE. 
(New Mon.) 
MR. IRVING. 


pals gentleman has gained almost 

unprecedented,and not an altogether 
unmerited popularity as a preacher. 
As he is, perhaps, though a burning and 
a shining light, not “ one of the fixed,” 
we shall take this opportunity of dis- 
cussing his merits a second time, while 
he is at his meridian height; and in 
doing so, shall “ nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice.” 

Few circumstances show the prevail- 
ing and preposterous rage for novelty 
ina more striking point of view, than 
the success of Mr. Irving’s oratory. 
People go to hear him in crowds, and 
come away with a mixture of delight 
and astonishment—they go again to see 
if the effect will continue, and send 
others to find out the puzzle—and in 
the noisy conflict between extravagant 
encomiums and splenetic objections, the 
true secret escapes observation, which 
is, that the whole thing is, nearly from 
beginning to end,a transposition of 
tdeus. If the subject of these remarks 
had come out as a player, with all his 
advantages of figure, voice, and action, 
we think he would have failed: if, as a 
preacher, he had kept within the strict 
bounds of pulpit-oratory, he would 
scarcely have been much distinguished 
among his Calvinistic brethren : as a 
mere author, he would have excited at- 
tention rather by his quaintness and 
affectation of an obsolete style and 
mode of thinking, than by any thing 
else. But he has contrived to jumble 
these several characters together in an 
unheard-of and unwarranted manner, 
and the fascination is altogether irresisti- 
ble. Our Caledonian divine is equally 
an anomally in religion, in literature, in 
personal appearance, and in public 
speaking. o hear a person spout 
Shakespeare on the stage is nothing— 
the charm is nearly worn out—but to 
hear any one spout Shakespeare (and 





that not in a sneaking under-tone, but 
at the top of his voice, and with the full 
breadth of his chest) from a Calvinistic 
pulpit, is new and wonderful. The 
Fancy have lately lost something of 
their gloss in public estimation, and af- 
ter the last fight, few would go far to 
see a Neat or a Spring set-to;—but to 
see a man who is able to enter the ring 
with either of them, or brandish a 
quarter-staff with Friar Tuck, or a 
broad-sword with Shaw the Life-guards’ 
man, stand up in a strait-laced old- 
fashioned pulpit, and bandy dialectics 
with modern philosophers or give a 
cross-buttock to a cabinet-minister, there 
is something in a sight like this also, 
that is a cure for sore eyes. It is as if 
Cribb or Molyneux had turned Metho- 
dist parson, or as if a Patagonian savage 
were come forward as a patron-saint of 
Evangelical religion. Again the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment was one of 
the staple arguments with which, eter- 
nally drawled out, the old school of 
Presbyterian divines used to keep their 
audiences awake, or lull them to sleep ; 
but to which people of taste and fashion 
paid little attention, as inelegant and 
barbarous, till Mr. Irving, with his cast- 
iron features and ‘sledge-hammer blows, 
puffing like a grim Vulcan, set to work 
to forge more classic thunderbolts, and 
kindle the expiring flames anew with 
the very sweepings of sceptical and 
infidel libraries, so as td’€xcite a pleas- 
ing horror in the female part of his con- 
gregation. In short, our popular de- 
claimer has, contrary to the Scripture- 
working, put new wine into old bottles, 
or new cloth on old garments. He has, 
with an unlimited and daring licence, 
mixed the sacred and the profane to- 
gether, the carnal and the spiritual man, 
the petulance of the bar with the dog- 
matism of the pulpit, the theatrical and 
theological, the modern and the obso- 
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Mr. Irving. 


lete :—what wonder that this splendid 
piece of patchwork, spendid by contra- 
diction and contrast, has delighted some 
and confounded others? ‘The more 
serious part of his congregation, indeed, 
complain, though not bitterly, that their 
pastor had converted their meeting- 
house into a play-house: but when a 
lady of quality, introducing herself and 
three daughters to the preacher, assures 
him that they have been to all the most 
fashionable places of resort, the opera, 
the theatre, assemblies, Miss Macauley’s 
readings, and Exeter Change, and have 
been equally entertained no where else, 
we apprehend that no remontrances of 
a committee of ruling-elders will be able 
to bring him to his senses again, or 
make him forego such sweet, but ill- 
assorted praise. What we mean to in- 
sist upon is, that Mr. Irving owes his 
triumphant success, not to any one 
quality for which he has been extolled, 
but toa combination of qualities, the 
more striking in their immediate effect, 
in proportion as they are unlooked-for 
and heterogeneous, like the violent op- 


position of light and shade in a picture.- 


We shall endeavour to explain this view 
of the subject more at large. 

Mr. Irving, then, is no common or 
mean man. He has four or five quali- 
ties, possessed in a moderate or in a 
paramount degree, which, added or 
multiplied together, give him the im- 
portant space he occupies in the public 
eye. Mr. Irving’s intellect itself is of 
a superior order; he has undoubtedly 
both talents and acquirements beyond 
the ordinary run of every-day preachers. 

These alone, however, we hold, 
would not account for a twentieth part 
of the effect produced: they would 
have lifted him perhaps out of the mire 
and slough of sordid obscurity, but 
would never have launched him into 
the ocean-stream of popularity, in which 
he “lies floating many a rood ;”—but 
to these he adds uncommon height, a 
graceful figure and actiom® a clear and 
powerful voice, a striking, if not a fine 
face, a bold and fiery spirit, and a most 
portentous obliquity of vision, which 
throw him to an immeasurable distance 
beyond all competition, and effectually 
relieve whatever there might be of com- 
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mon-place or bombast in his style of 
composition. Put the case that Mr. 
Irving had been five feet high—Would 
he ever have been heard of, or, as he 
does now, have “bestrode the world 
like a colossus ?” No, the thing speaks 
for itself. He would in vain have lifted 
his Lilliputian arm, people would have 
laughed at his monkey tricks. Again, 
had he been as tall as he is, but had 
wanted other recommendations, he 
would have been nothing. 


“The player’s province they but vainly try, 
Who want these powers, deportment, voice, and eye.” 


Conceive a rough, ugly, shock-headed 
Scotchman, standing up in the Caledo- 
nian chapel, and dealing “ damnation 
round the land” in a broad northern 
dialect, and with a harsh, screaking 
voice, what ear polite, what smile se- 
rene, would have hailed the barbarous 
prodigy, or not consigned him to utter 
neglect and derision? But the Rey. 
Edward Irving, with all his native wild- 
ness, “hath a smooth aspect framed to 
make women” saints; his very unusual 
size and height are carried off and 
moulded into elegance by the most ad- 
mirable symmetry of form and ease of 
gesture; his sable locks, his clear iron- 
grey complexion, and firm-set features, — 
turn the raw, uncouth Scotchman, into 
a noble: Italian picture ; and even his 
distortion of sight only redeems the 
otherwise “ faultless monster” within the 
bounds of humanity, and when admi- 
ration is exhausted and curiosity ceases, 
excites a new interest by leading to the 
idle question whether it is an advantage 
to the preacher or not. Farther, give 
him all his actual and remarkable ad- 
vantages of body and mind, let him be 
as tall, as straight, as dark and clear of 
skin, as much at his ease, as silver- 
tongued, as eloquent and as argumenta- 
tive as he is, yet with all these, and 
without a little charlatanry to set them 
off, he had been nothing. He might, 
keeping within the rigid line of his duty 
and professed calling, have preached 
forever ; he might have divided the old- 
fashioned doctrines of election, grace, 
reprobation, predestination, into his six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
heads, and his lastly have been looked 
for as “ as a consummation devoutly to 
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be wished; he might have defied the 
devil and all his works, and, by the 
help of a loud voice and strong-set per- 
ys “ A busty man to ben an Abbot able”— 

have increased his own congregation, 
and been quoted among the godly as a 
powerful preacher of the word ; but, in 
addition to this, he went out of his way 
to attack Jeremy Bentham, and the 
town was up in arms. The thing was 
new. He thus wiped the stain of mus- 
ty ignorance and formal bigotry out of 
his style. Mr. Irving must have some- 
thing in him to look over the shining 
close-packed heads of his congregation, 
to have a hit at the Great Jurisconsult 
in his study. He next, ere the report 
of the former blow had subsided, made 
a lunge at Mr. Brougham, and glanced 
an eye at Mr. Canning; mystified Mr. 
Coleridge, and stultified Lord Liver- 
pool in his place—in the Gallery. It 
was rare sport to see him, “ like an ea- 
gle in a dovecote, flutter the Volscians 
in Corioli.” He has found out the se- 
cret of attracting by repelling. All 
those whom he attacks are curious to 
hear what he says of them: they go 
again, to show that they do not mind it. 
It is no less interesting to the by-stan- 
ders, who like to witness this sort of 
onslaught,—like a charge of cavalry, 
the shock and the resistance. Mr. 
Irving has, in fact, without leave asked 
or a licence granted, converted the 
Caledonian Chapel into a Westminster 
Forum or Debating Society, with the 
sanctity of religion added to it. Our 
spirited polemic is not contented to de- 
fend the citadel of orthodoxy against 
all impugners, and shut himself up in 
texts af scripture and huge volumes of 
the Commentators as an impregnable 
fortress ;—he merely makes use of the 
-hold of religion as a resting- 
place, from which he sallies forth, armed 
with modern topics and with penal fire, 
like Achilles of old rushing from the 
Grecian tents, against the adversaries 
of God and man. Peter Aretine is said 
to have laid the Princes of Europe un- 
der contribution by penning satires 
against them: so Mr. Irving keeps the 
public in awe by insulting all their fa- 
vonrite idols. He does not spare their 
politicians, their rulers, their moralists, 
their poets, their critics, their reviewers 


their magazine-writers ; he levels their 
resorts of business, their places of a- 
musement, at a blow—cities, churches, 
palaces, ranks and professions, arts and 
elegances—and leaves nothing standing 
but himself, a mighty land-mark in a 
degenerate age, over-looking the wide 
havoc he has made! He makes war 
upon all arts and sciences, upon the 
faculties and nature of man, on his vices 
and his virtues, on all existing institu- 
tions, and all possible improvements, 
that nothing may be left but the Kirk 
of Scotland, and that he may be the 
head of it. He literally sends a chal- 
lenge to all London in the name of the 
Kine of HEAVEN to evacuate its streets, 
to disperse its population, to lay aside 
its employments, to burn its wealth, to 
renounce its vanities and pomp; and 
for what ?>—that he may enter in crown- 
ed with glory ; or after enforcing his 
threat with the battering ram of logic, 
the grape-shot of rhetoric, and the cross- 
fire of his double vision, reduce the 
British metropolis to a Scottish heath, 
with a few miserable hovels upon it, 
where they may worship God according 
to the root of the matter. Such is the 
pretension and the boast of this new 
Peter the Hermit, who would get rid of 
all we have done in the way of im- 
provement on a state of barbarous ig- 
norance, or still more barbarous pre- 
jadice, in order to begin again on a 
tabula rasa of Calvinism, and have a 
world of his own making. It is not 
very surprising that when the whole 
mass and texture of civil society is in- 
dicted as a nuisance, and threatened to 
be pulled down as a rotten building 
ready to fall on the heads of the in- 
habitants, that all classes of people run 
to hear the crash, and tosee the engines 
and levers at work which are to effect 
this laudable purpose. What else can 
be the meaning of our preacher’s taking 
upon himself to denounce the senti- 
ments of the most serious professors 
im great cities as vitiated and stark- 
naught, of relegating religion to his na- 
tive glens, and pretending that the hyinn 
of praise or the sigh of contrition can- 
not ascend acceptably to the throne of 
grace from the crowded street as well 
as from the barren rock or silent valley ? 
Why put this affront upon his hearers? 
Why belie his own aspirations ? 














“God made the country and man made the town.” 


So says the ; does Mr. Irving say 
so? If he does, and finds the air of 
the city death to his piety, why does he 
not return home again? But if he can 
breathe it with impunity, and still retain 
the fervour of his early enthusiasm, and 
the simplicity and purity of the faith 
that was once delivered to the saints, 
why not extend the benefit of his own 
experience to others, instead of taunting 
them with a vapid pastoral theory ? 
Or, if our popular and eloquent divine 
finds a change in himself, that flattery 
prevents the growth of grace, that he is 
becoming the god of his own idolatry 
by being that of others, that the glitter- 
ing of coronet-coaches rolling down 
Holborn-Hill to Hatton Garden, that 
titled beauty, that the parliamentary 
complexion of his audience, the compli- 
ments of poets, and the stare of peers, 
discompose his wandering thoughts a 
little ; and yet that he cannot give up 
these strong temptations tugging at his 
heart; why not extend more charity to 
others, and show more candour in 
speaking of himself? There is either 
a good deal of bigoted intolerance with 
a deplorable want of self-knowledge in 
all this ; or at least an equal degree of 
cant and quackery. 

To whichever cause we are to attri- 
bute this hyperbolical tone, we hold it 
certain he could not have adopted it, if 
he had been a Little man. But his im- 
posing figure and dignified manner ena- 
ble him to hazard sentiments or asser- 
tions that would be fatal to others. His 
controversial daring is backed by his 
bodily prowess, and, bringing his intel- 
lectual pretensions boldly into a line 
with his physical accomplishments, he, 
indeed, presents a very formidable front 
to the sceptic or the scoffer. Take a 
cubit from his stature, and his’ whole 
manner resolves itself into an imperti- 
nence. Sut with that addition, he over- 
crows the town, browbeats their preju- 
dices, and bullies them out of their sen- 
ses, and is not afraid of being. contra- 
dicted by any one less than himself. 
It may be said, that individuals with 
great on defects have made a con- 
siderable figure as public speakers ; and 
Mr. Wilberforce, pret a may 
be held out as an instance. Nothing 
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can be more insignificant as to mere 
outward appearance, and yet he is lis- 
tened to in the House of Commons. 
But he does not wield it, he does not 
insult or bully it. He leads by follow- 
ing opinion, he trims, he shifts, he glides 
on the silvery sounds of his undulating, 
flexible, cautiously modulated voice, 
winding his way between heaven and 
earth, now courting popularity, now 
calling servility to his aid, and with a 
large estate, the “ saints,” and the popu- 
lation of Yorkshire to swell his in- 
fluence, never venturing on the forlorn 
hope, or doing any thing more than 
« hitting the house between wind and 
water.” Yet he is probably a cleverer 
man than Mr. Irving. 


There is a Mr. Fox, a dissenting 
minister, as fluent a speaker, with a 
sweeter voice and a more animated and 
beneficent countenance than Mr. Ir- 
ving, who expresses himself with may- 
ly spirit at a public meeting, and is the 
darling of his congregation; but he is 
no more, because he is diminutive in 
person. His head is not seen above 
the crowd the length of a street off. 
He is the Duke of Sussex in miniature, 
but the Duke of Sussex does not go to 
hear him preach, as he attends Mr. Ir- 
ving, who rises up against him like a 
martello tower, and is nothing loth to 
confront the spirit of a man of genius 
with the blood-royal. We allow there 
are, or may be, talents sufficient to pro- 
duce this equality without a single per- 
sonal advantage ; but we deny that this. 
would be the effect of any that our 
great preacher possesses. We con- 
ceive it not improbable that the coa- 
sciousness of muscular power, that the 
admiration of his person by strangers 
might first have inspired Mr. Irving 
with an ambition to be something, in- 
tellectually speaking, and have given 
him confidence to attempt the greatest 
things. He has not failed for want of 
courage. The public, as well as the 
fair, are won by a show of gallantry. 
Mr. Irving has shrunk from no opinion, 
however paradoxical. He has scra- 
pled to avow no sentiment, however 
obnoxious. He has revived exploded 
pegotioe, he has scouted prevailing 
fashions. He has opposed the spirit of 
the age, and not consulted the esprit de 
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corps. He has brought back the doc- 
trines of Calvinism in all their invetera- 
cy, and remitted the inveteracy of his 
northern accents. He has turned reli- 
gion and the Caledonian Chapel topsy- 
turvy. He has held a play-book in 
one hand anda Bible in the other, and 
quoted Shakespeare and Melancthon 
in the same breath. The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil is no lon- 
ger, with his grafting, a dry withered 
stump ; it shoots its branches to the 
skies, and hangs out its blossoms in the 
gale— 
“ Miraturque novos fructus, et non sua poma.” 


He has taken the thorns and briars of 
scholastic divinity, and garlanded them 
with the flowers of modish literature. 
He has done all this relying on the 
strength of a remarkably fine person 
and manner, and through that he has 
succeeded—otherwise he would have 
perished miserably. 

Dr. Chalmers is not by any means 
so good a looking man, nor so accom- 
plished a speaker as Mr. Irving; yet 
he at one time almost equalled his ora- 
torical celebrity, and certainly paved 
the way for him. He has therefore 
more merit than his admired pupil, as 
he has done much with fewer means. 
He has more scope of intellect and 
more intensity of purpose. Both his 
matter and his manner, setting aside 
his face and figure, are most impres- 
sive. ‘Take the volume of “ Sermons 
on Astronomy,” by Dr. Chalmers, and 
the “ Four Orations for the Oracles of 
God” which Mr. Irving lately publish- 
ed, and we apprehend there can be no 
comparison as to their success. ‘The 
first ran like wild-fire through the coun- 
try, were the darlings of watering-pla- 


' ces, were laid in the windows of inns,* 


and were to be met with in all places 
of public resort; while the “ Orations” 
get on but slowly, on Milton’s stilts, 
and are pompously announced as in a 
Third Edition. We believe the fairest 
and fondest of his admirers would 
rather see and hear Mr. Irving than 
read him. The reason is, that the 





* end remember finding eh and | in the ae 
at Burford-bridge near Box- pores whole 
and very delightful morning in read ng it, without 
quitting the shade of an apple-tree. e have not 
been able to pay Mr. Irving’s book the same compli- 
ment of andi it at a sitting. 


groundwork of his compositions is 
trashy and hackneyed, though set off 
by extravagant metaphors and an af- 
fected phraseology ; that without the 
turn of his head and the wave of his 
hand, his periods have nothing in them ; 
and that he himself is the only idea 
with which he has yet enriched the 
public mind. He must play off his 
person as Orator Henley used to daz- 
zle his hearers with his diamond-ring. 
The small frontispiece prefixed to the 
*‘ Orations” does not serve to convey 
an adequate idea of the magnitude of 
the marf, nor of the ease and freedom 
of his motions in the pulpit. How dif- 
ferent is Dr. Chalmers! He is like a 
monkey-preacher to the other. He 
cannot boast of personal appearance to 
set him off. But then he is like the 
very genius, or demon, of theological 
controversy personified. He has nei- 
ther airs nor graces at command; he 
thinks nothing of himself ; be has no- 
thing theatrical about him (which can- 
not be said of his successor and rival) ; 
but you see a man in mortal throes and 
agony with doubts and difficulties, sei- 
zing stubborn knotty points with his 
teeth, tearing them with his hands, and 
straining his eyeballs till they almost 
start out of their sockets, in pursuit of 
a train of visionary reasoning, like a 
Highland seer with his second-sight. 
The description of Balfour of Burley 
in his cave, with his Bible in one hand 
and his sword in the other, contending 
with the imaginary enemy of mankind, 
gasping for breath, and the cold mois- 
ture running down his face, gives a 
lively idea of Dr. Chalmers’ prophetic 
fury in the pulpit. If we could have 
looked in to have seen Burley hard- 
beset “by the coinage of his heat- 
oppressed brain,” who would have 
asked whether he was a handsome man 
or not? It would be enough to seea 
man haunted by a spirit, under the 
strong and entire dominion of a wilful 
hallucination. So the integrity and 
vehemence of Dr. Chalmers’ manner, 
the determined way in which he gives 
himself up to his subject, or lays about 
him and buffets sceptics and gainsayers, 
arrests attention in spite of every other 
circumstance. and fixes it on that, and 
that alone, which excites such interest 
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and such eagerness in his own breast ! 
Besides, he is a logician, has a theory 
to support whatever he chooses to ad- 
vance, and weaves the tissue of his so- 
phistry so close and intricate, that it is 
difficult not to be entangled in it, or to 
escape from it. ‘ There’s magic in 
the web.” Whatever appeals to the 
pride of the human understanding, has 
a subtle charm in it. The mind is 
naturally pugnacious, cannot refuse a 
challenge of strength or skill, sturdily 
enters the lists and resolves to conquer, 
or to yield itself vanquished in the 
forms. This is the chief hold Dr. 
Chalmers had upon his hearers, and 
upon the readers of his “ Astronomical 
Discourses.” No one was satisfied 
with his arguments, no one could an- 
swer them, but every one wanted to try 
what he could make of them, as we 
try to find out a riddle. ‘“ By his so 
potent art,” the art of laying down 
problematical premises, and drawing 
from them still more doubtful, but not 
impossible, conclusions, “he could be- 
dim the noon-day sun, betwixt the 
green sea and the azure vault set roar- 
ing war,” and almost compel the stars 
in their courses to testify his opinions. 
The mode in which he undertook to 
make the circuit of the universe, and 
demand categorical information “ now 
of the planetary and now of the fixed,” 
put one in mind of Hecate’s mode of 
ascending in a machine from the stage, 


* midst troops of spirits,” in which you 


now admire the skill of the artist, and 
next tremble for the fate of the per- 
former, fearing that the audacity of the 
attempt will turn his head or break his 
neck. The style of these “ Discourses” 
also, though not elegant or poetical, 
was like the subject, intricate and end- 
less. It was that of a man pushing 
his way through a labyrinth of difficul- 
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ties, and determined not to flinch. 
The impression on the reader was pro- 
portionate ; for, whatever were the 
merits of the style or matter, both were 
new and striking; and the train of 
thought that was unfolded at such 
length and with such strenuousness, 
was bold, continuous, and consistent 
with itself, 

Mr. Irving wants the continuity of 
thought and manner which distinguish- 
es his rival—and shines by patches 
and in bursts. He does not warm or 
acquire increasing force or rapidity 
with his progress. He is never burried 
away bya deep or lofty enthusiasm, 
nor touches the highest point of genius 
or fanaticism, but in the very storm and 
whirlwind of his passion, he acquires 
and begets a temperance that may give 
it smoothness.” He has the self-pos- 
session and masterly execution of an 
experienced player or practised fencer, 
and does not seem to express his natu- 
ral convictions, or to be engaged in a 
mortal struggle. ‘This greater ease 
and indifference is the result of vast 
superiority of personal appearance, 
which “to be admired needs but to be 
seen,” and does not require the posses- 
sor to work himself up into a passion, 
or to use any violent contortions to gain 
attention or to keep it. These two 
celebrated preachers are in almost all 
respects an antithesis to each other. If 
Mr. Irving is an example of what can 
be done by the help of external advan- 
tages, Dr. Chalmers is a proof of what 
can be done without them. ‘The one 
is most indebted to his mind, the other 
to his body. If Mr. Irving inclines 
one to suspect fashionable or lar 
religion of a little anthropomorphism, 
Dr. Chalmers effectually redeems it 
from that scandal. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 
PERSIAN MELODIES. 


When life has no sorrow 
And youth has no woes, 
When the roses of beauty 
Are twined on our brows, 
Tis yon arch where the stars 
And the planets advance, 
When the ht orb of Zurah 
Is leading dance. 


And life, when our pleasures 
sorrows combine, 
Ts a land full of flowers 
Where the sunny rays shire ; 





Tho’ the sky may be clear, 
Yet the flowers may fall, 

Torn up from their roots 
By the piercing Shimal. 


But life, when forsaken 
By hope, is the bark 

That is rock’d by the waves 
When the ocean is dark ; 

When the wretch that is in it 
May steer where he will,— 

But the dread of the tempest 
Oppresses him still. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
(Lit. Gaz.) 


4 SAILOR’S 


TALE. 


“ They that wants pity, why I pities they.” 


“ PEAY; Sir, bestow one ha’penny 
on a poor child, to buy a morsel 

of bread . ; ‘indeed I’m very fiungry :” 
such was the petition of a little ragged 
urchin, as he ran by the side of the wor- 
thy Captain N—, of the East India 
service. The ‘pray sir, bestow one ha’- 
penny,’ was so common a sound, that 
it passed unheeded, but ‘ indeed ’'m 
very hungry,’ uttered in a voice of 
plaintive sorrow, could not be resisted 
by the humane and generous N—. 
“ Flunger, poor child, while I am liv- 
ing on luxuries ; let me see, let me see,”’ 
gazing in the lad’s face. The tears 
were trickling down, but so obscured 
Was every feature by dirt, there was 
nothing to excite satisfaction. They 
were close to the buttock-of-beef shop, 
in the Old Bailey ; “ Aye, aye, let me 
see,” continued N--, and grasping the 
boy’s arm, with eagerness entered the 
house. “ Here, my good woman, give 
this lad as much bread and beef as will 
make him a hearty meal, d’ye hear, and 
and Ill thank you to bear a hand. The 
child looked at him with astonishment, 
burst into tears and caught hold of bis 
hand, but instantly let it go again, with 
a look of deep humiliation and shame ; 
there was no deception in it, it was the 
workings of the heart pictured on the 
countenance. “ Look at the young 
dog ! there, there, don’t be snivelling, 
you little hypocrite,” while the dew- 
- drop of pity trembled in his own eye. 
« Where’s your parents?” ** Parents,” 
repeated the boy. “ Aye, your father 
and mother.” “T never had any, 
Sir.”?  What’s your name?” “ Ned, 
Sir.” “ Where do you belong to?” 
“JT don’t know, Sir.” ‘“ Where do 
ou come from ?” “1 have been trav- 
elling about the country with old Nan, 
till, yesterday, she brought me here 
and told me to shift for myself; and 
indeed, Sir, I think I could work.” 
“ Aye, aye, you’ve been well tutored, 
no doubt ; there, run along, and sit on 
yon step and eat your meal.” Away 
trudged the lad, looking first at his vic- 
tuals and then at his benefactor. “ Poor 


fellow, what’s to become of him?” 
said N—, as he paid the demand and 
walked into the street; ‘ What's to 
become of him?” He stopped a mo- 
ment, and looked towards the spot 
where the delighted boy was devouring 
his meal with all the savouriness of 
real hunger ; at this instant, a gentle- 
man tapped him on the shoulder, and 
together they proceeded for the Jerusa- 
lem. Can it be mere fate that regu- 
lates our actions? Is there no still 
small voice that whispers to the soul, 
soft as the balmy zephyr in the sum- 
mer’s eve? Ah, yes, it is the divinity 
that stirs within us, else why should 
this expression be deeply stamped in a 
moment on the mind of the Captain, 
the words of our blessed Master, ‘ For- 
asmuch as you have done it unto one 
of these, you have done it unto me.’ 
The noise and confusion of Lloyd’s, 
the transacting of business, rise and 
fall of stocks, the price of freightage, 
nothing could wear out the recollection 
of the poor little houseless child of 
want; and, ‘What’s to become of 
him,’ frequently burst from his lips. 
As soon as Change was over, away 
strode the Captain towards Newgate 
Street, with indescribable sensations of 
anxiety and feeling; yet without any 
definite intention—he reached the spot 
—the child was gone ; in vain he in- 
quired at the shop, the woman was ig- 
norant of his route, but said he had 
come across to thank her, and pray for 
a blessing on his generous provider. 
“What, didn’t you ask him where he 
was going, and what he meant to do?” 
“ No, Sir, we have so much to attend 
to.” N— would have scolded, but 
conscience told him he had been equal- 
ly negligent ; and thus, perhaps, a use- 
ful member was lost to society, or what 
was worse, he might become its very 
pest. Quitting the house, he turned 
down the alley leading to the cloisters 
of Christ Church, where all the smiling 
countenances and cheerful looks of the 
boys, operated like a momentary 
charm. ‘ And you,” said he, “ poor 
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Ned, might have been here, aye, shall 
be here, if I find you worthy—till I re- 
turn from my next voyage, and then 
you shall go to sea ; I know my friend 
B— would do it for me—but where is 
he!” He made every inquiry, search- 
ed every nook, but his efforts were 
vain. Leaving money and directions 
with the woman, that should he make 
his appearance again, to take care of 
the lad, he once more pursued his way 
to his lodgings. What nonsense, 
thought he, for me to take such inter- 
est in the welfare of a little ragged dog 
I never saw before ; perhaps the scout 
of some infamous wretch, who has 
brought him up to all manner of wick- 
edness—But avast, no, I cannot be de- 
ceived, that look was honest truth ; 
poor fellow, what’s to become of him? 
He had now reached the place against 
the walls of Newgate, where the por- 
ters rest from their burdens, when, 
by the side of an apple stall, on 
some straw, lay the unconscious boy 
fast asleep. ‘“ Halloa, you young ras- 
cal !” roared the Captain, with a look 
between a smile and a tear, to the 
great terror of the lad, who sprung up 
instantly; ‘ Hallo, what do you 
mean by giving me all this trouble, 
arn’t [been looking for you this hour, 
while you lie skulking here in the lee 
scuppers; come, rouse out.” * God 
bless him !” said the owner of the stall, 
a poor female apparently in the last 
stage of a consumption, with an infant 
at the breast and a child about three 
years old by her side, “ God bless him, 
my poor little Bess must have gone 
home hungry if he had not shared his 
dinner with her. ‘Did he,” said 
N—, throwing down a crown, “ then 
I say God bless him too; but come 
along,” catching hold of the boy’s 
hand. Regardless of the looks of the 
assembled crowd, he brushed hastily 
through them, called a hack, jumped 
into it, and away they drove, the Cap- 
tain whistling with all his might, Dib- 
din’s song of “ The heart that can feel 
for another.” Arrived at an elegant 
house inPiccadilly, “ Here Will Junk ; 
Will, where are you? you lazy old 
swab.” ‘Here, Sir; here, Sir.” 
“ Take this young scamp and give 
hima fresh scrape and a paint, and 
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then hand him up into the parlour up- 
ona ciean plate.” “ Aye, aye, Sir,” 
replied Will; “come along, young 
six-foot.” In about half an hour the 
boy was brought up. “ Well, now let 
me see, let me see,” gazing with aston- 
ishment on the animated and beautiful 
countenance of the delighted boy, 
whose full round eyes sparkled with 
pleasure ;—“ Well, Will, what do you 
make of him?” “I don’t know, 
Sir, can’t tell; it’s a comical world, 
Sir.” Aye, and there’s comical 
creatures in it, Will, comical crea- 
tures in it,” giving the old man a 
look he well understood. “ But letme 
see, come here.” His former ques- 
tions were repeated, and many others 
put, but still the boy knew no more 
than that his name was Ned, and he 
had wandered about the country with 
old Nan. “ He’s got a some’ut hang- 
ing round his neck, Sir,” said Will, : 
‘¢ but I wouldn’t open it to be made an 
Admiral; for I thinks it’s a charm.” 
“ Go along, you old blockhead: let 
me see, let me see.” The boy drew 
out a small bag closely sewed up. 
“Where did you get this ?”—“ I don’t 
know, Sir; I’ve worn it ever since I 
can remember.” “T’ll open it—no— 
yes—avast.” He paused a minute, 
raised thé lid of his desk, and deposit- 
ed it in safety. “ Well, Ned, will you 
live with me?” The boy looked, but 
he could not speak. “ What, dumb 
founder’d?”’ said Will; “ d’ye hear, 
will you live with his honoar ?”?— 
“Yes, for ever,” sobbed the lad, “ if 
he'll let me.” ‘“ There, take him 
down, Will; and to-morrow morning, 
let him be fresh rigg’d by the time I 
turn out ; and now send my dinner up.” 
The father of Captain N— was the 
son of a wealthy merchant, who, by 
dint of industry and taking care of the 
pence, rose by degrees from a very low 
station to one of great opulence ; but 
bis penurious habits still continued, 
and, though literally rolling in riches, 
was always haunted by the fears of pov- 
erty. At the age of forty he married 
a young and beautiful female, of engag- 
ing manners and amiable disposition. 
The bear and the lamb were yoked to- 
gether. On her part it was indeed a 


sacrifice ; for her heart had been en- 
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gaged to one who was her counter- 
part; but her father becoming embar- 
rassed, and Mr. N— the principal 
creditor, how could they reject, or she 
refuse? Every effort was tried to 
avert the evil; but ruin came on with 
rapid strides, and the horrors of want, 
of pinching poverty, of a jail, resolv- 
ed the heroic girl to sacrifice herself, to 
save her sinking family. She sent for 
her lover. Oh, what an interview was 
that! They who had pictured future 
years of mutual happiness; whose 
hearts were bound in the silken cords 
of real rich affection; whose existence 
seemed almost dependent on each oth- 
er; yes, they met to meet no more ; 
they should live and breathe, and yet 
be dead to each other for ever. I can- 
not describe their meeting and their 
separation ; those that can feel will do 
it for themselves. Her lover left his 


Native land—the land of his fathers— 


of his childhood, and once his dearest 
boast. Yes; he left it, and was never 
heard of more. As the wife of Mr. 
N—, Amelia endeavoured to discharge 
her duties with scrupulous attention ; 
bat still her thoughts would sometimes 
wander to the scenes of departed days, 
and remembrance linger on him who, 
perhaps; had gone before her to the 

lessed realms of immortality. The 
birth of a boy now occupied her mind. 
None but a mother can tell a mother’s 
delight, when gazing on her first-born ; 
ora father the joy which a father feels, 
while looking on his smiling babe. 
But Mr. N— knew not these sensa- 
tions ; he was proud of his child, and 
loved his wife, so far as his rugged na- 
ture would permit; but he was not 
aware of the treasure he possessed. 
Immersed in speculations and amass- 
ing wealth, he was unacquainted with 
those little tendernesses, those endear- 
ing attentions, so precious to a sensi- 
tive mind ; and his early education be- 
ing very imperfect, he was unable to 
converse on subjects gratifying to an 


enlightened and liberal understanding. 


Amelia’s chief delight was to watch 
and tend her blooming boy ; and fora 
few weeks in the vear to visit the place 
of her nativity in Devonshire. There, 
with her parents, she could smile or 
weep without restraint. Light years 


had now passed away since her part- 
ing with-her heart’s first love ; and she 
once more arrived for a short time at 
the home of her parents. It wasa 
sweet, romantic spot, and at a little 
distance was a lonely wood, where the 
foot of mortal seldom trod ; but it was 
hallowed to Amelia. There she had 
passed, oh ! how many happy hours, 
in the society of Henry, as they sat in 
a small arbor, formed by their own 
hands with the twisted nut-boughs, up- 
on a turf-raised seat, overspread with 
downy moss, while the wild thyme 
breathed its fragrance and the waving 
flowers their odours on the breeze. 
Here they would sit and watch the 
white sail far distant on the ocean, and 
picture the happy countenance of the 
mariner, who joyed to see his native 
land once more; or heave the sigh of 
lingering regret, as it gradually lessen- 
ed to a spot just dazzling on the hori- 
zon, with those who were bidding their 
own white cliffs adieu; here, too, they 
had pledged their vows in the pre- 
sence of the Majesty of heaven. This 
spot had never been visited since Hen- 
ry’s departure; but the morning after 
her arrival, Amelia rose, and almost 
unconsciously advanced towards the 
place. She reached the opening path- 
way, between two old embracing oaks, 
who, like an aged pair passing through 
life’s pilgrimage, had been each other’s 
support through many a_ winter’s 
storm. An indescribable impulse seem- 
ed to urge her on ; and, without reflec- 
tion, she separated the tangled wood, 
and wound up the ascent : yet did the 
well-remembered feeling thrill through 
her heart—the once-cherished hope 
that they might often meet together 
there. The umbrageous foliage wept 
its tears of dew as she hastily passed 
by the tree where her name was carv- 
ed—the hazels had formed so thick a 
canopy above as almost to exclude the 
light of day—the arbor was now be- 
fore her; but what were her feelings 
when she beheld a man kneeling at 
the mossy seat, in the attitude of 
prayer ! “ Henry, Henry !” she shriek- 
ed with convulsive agony, sprung to 
his side, and grasped his hand. Oh! 
horror, horror! Shriek after shriek 
followed ; for she pressed the fleshless 
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fingers of a dead man’s hand, and her 
eyes rested on the blanched cheek- 
bones and whitened skull of a human 
skeleton! Yes, it was Henry. Ata 
short distance was found a bottle, 
which had contained Jaudanum, enclos- 
ed in a sheet of paper, written in a 
wild, incoherent manner, leaving no 
doubt as to the manner or cause of his 


death, under a total deprivation of men- 
tal faculty. * * Amelia awoke once 
more from a state of lethargic stupe- 
faction to sense and reason. She gave 
the above brief sketch, clutched her 
hands, closed her eyes with a shudder, 
laid her head back upon her pillow, 
and her pure spirit returned to Him 


who gave it. 





(Sel. Mag.) 
CHEMICAL ESSAYS. NO. I. 





INTRODUCTION—HOMOGENEOUS AND HETEROGENEOUS ATTRACTION—CALORIC. 


yu ERE is perhaps no branch of 

science which has improved so 
rapidly within the last thirty years as 
that of Chemistry. Before that time it 
wanted regular classification, and was 
entirely veiled from the eyes of all but 
the professed philosopher, owing to the 
confusion of its nomenclature. But 
now it presents to all an interesting field 
of enquiry, which will amply repay the 
casual as well as the unintermitting la- 
bourer. By the help of this science, 
he may examine and admire the works 
of the great Creator of the universe, as 
well in the objects which are constantly 
before him, as in the grander operations 
of nature. ‘To give a brief outline of 
this interesting branch of knowledge 
will be the object of this and the follow- 
ing papers. 

The investigation of the properties 
and mutual action of elementary parts 
of bodies, and all changes in the con- 
stitution of matter, whether effected by 
heat, mixture, or any other means, may 
be considered as the peculiar province 
of chemistry. It must therefore be one 
of the most diffuse subjects upon which 
we can enter; and to treat it with reg- 
ularity will be indispensably necessary. 
Let us first then take a view of the 
powers and properties of matter con- 
nected with chemical changes. These 
may be viewed under the heads of— 


1. Homocenrous Arrraction. 
Il. Herzrocenrovus Arrracrion. 
Ill. Caronic, on Hear. 
JV. Exscrricrry. 
Homogeneous attraction, or the attrac- 
tion of cohesion, always tends to the 
union of particles of the same nature. 


6 ATHENEUM VOL. 1. new series. 


This it is which under the name of 
gravitation attracts all bodies to the 
earth.— The chief connexion it has with 
chemistry is, that it may be considered 
as being the primary cause of crystal- 
lization; a subject upon which our 
narrow limits and its present uncertain- 
ty must prevent our enlarging. We 
will therefore pass on to heterogeneous 
or chemical attraction. This from 
some property unknown to’man, causes 
particles of different natures to unite in 
various manners. If into a glass con- 
taining a piece of copper, some nitric 
acid * be poured, the acid will immedi- 
ately unite with the copper, and form a 
new compound, which does not partake 
of the properties of its elements, but 
presents a distinct character. This is 
the first thing we should observe in the . 
unions caused by chemical attraction ; 
that, for the most part, the compound 
formed differs entirely from both its el- 
ements ; whereas, in the unions caused 
by homogeneous attraction, no change 
in the nature of the matter acted upon 
can take place. Thus, in the case be- 
fore us the acidity of the nitric acid is 
gone, and a body remains which - 
takes of none of its powers. he 
chemical nature of the body is not the 
only thing that experiences a change. 
Frequently the colour and solidity of 
the body are equally affected. In the 
case before us, the resulting compound 
is of a beautiful blue colour; which was 





* Nitric acid will be treatetl of in the course of 
these papers. For the sake of preserving regularit 
no more than its name can now ‘be mentioned. It 
may be obtained at the chemist’s, by any persons 
desirous of trying the experiment, but great care 
should be taken in using it, as it is a very corrosive 
fluid, and rapidly destrn s clothes. 
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seen in neither of the original bodies. 
Solids are changed by it into aériform 
shapes, as when gunpowder is inflamed. 

But we may also observe that, dur- 
ing the process of this union, great 
commotion appears in the bodies acted 

n. This is the case in the instance 
to which we have already alluded. A 
great deal of air is extricated during 
the decomposition of the copper. In 
many unions, however, the immediate 
effect is much greater. If sulphuric ac- 
id* be added to water, in the proportion 
of four pounds of the latter, so much 
heat will be produced in the mixture as 
to raise the thermometer to 300° Far- 
enheit. 

We shsll also find that, after a time, 
this commotion will cease : from which 
we may learn that nitric acid and cop- 
per will only unite in certain propor- 
tions. 

Another very important fact in the 
system of chemical attraction is, that 
different bodies are possessed of differ- 
ent attractive powers. If into the so- 


lution (chemically termed nitrate of 


copper) which we obtained in the for- 
mer experiment, a picee of iron be im- 
mersed, you will perceive that it will be 
immediately covered with a thin coat- 
ing of copper. The cause of this is, 
that the nitrie acid has a greater aflinity 
to the iron, than to the copper it holds 
in solution ; that, consequently, it quits 
the copper and forms a new compound 
with the iron; the copper being thus 
relinquished is precipitated, and forms 
that thin coating which you may ob- 
serve on the surface of the iron. Upon 
this principle depends the power of 
chemically decomposing bodies, i.e. re- 
ducing them to their original matters. 
Here the copper is first dissolved by 
the acid, and then the compound thus 
formed is decomposed by the interven- 
tion of the iron, and the copper restored 
in its former state. On this principle 
it is that chemical tables have been 
formed, by which at one view the 
chemist may be informed of the various 
powers of attraction between different 





a 


* Further mention of sulphuric acid must be post- 
freed Sx She cums ronson a6 that of alteie. It may 

obtained at the chemist’s. Greater care should 
be taken of this than the nitric, as it destroys not 
only clothes, &c. but also animal fibre, and conse- 
quently would cause painful wounds. 


matters. A single column of this sort 
is here introduced as a specimen. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


BARYTA. LIME. 


STRONTIA. MAGNESIA. 
POTASSA. AMMONIA. 
SODA. 


From this table we should deduce 
that sulphuric acid had a greater affinity 
to baryta than to strontia, to strontia 
than to potassa, to potassa than to soda, 
and so on; and, consequently, that ba- 
ryta would decompose any compound 
of sulphuric acid formed with those ba- 
ses enumerated after it. There are 
two classes of decomposition, simple 
and double. In the simple, one body 
separates a second from its combina- 
tion with a third. In the double, two 
new compounds are formed; as when 
nitrate of baryta* and sulphate of soda 
are mixed, the nitric acid of the former 
compound quits its form, and enters 
into a new compound with the soda; 
while the sulphuric acid quits the soda, 
aud enters into a new compound with 
the baryta: so that two new. com- 
pounds, nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
baryta, are formed. It is evident from 
what has been said, that there are some 
laws which govern the union of particles 
of different natures. Concerning these 
and concerning the causes propelling 
the particles to unite, many conjectures 
have been made, but nothing certain 
has been discovered. Some suppose 
that all particles of matter are endued 
with one of the two electricities, and 
that these subtle fluids are always tend- 
ing to unite. But as we do not intend 
to enter upon the more abstruse points 
of chemistry, but merely to take a gen- 
eral and popular view of the science, 
we will pass on to the next general 
power alluded to, heat or caloric. 

There are many doubts entertained 
as to the nature of this agent. It is 
however generally supposed to be a 
fluid pervading, more or less, all mat- 
ter, and has been divided into 


I. Free Caroric. 
Il. Speciric Heat, or Compinep Caroric. 





* Although the reader may not yet know what 
these drugs are, he may still make the experiments 
ponent AP It pry tone Pe impossible to — 
any ty i we 8 to 
the nature of each drug alluded to gt Pray ea 
ple. They will all of them be explained hereafter. 
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The name caloric has been proposed 
in the new nomenclature as a substi- 
tute for heat, which has by common use 
been applied merely to the sensation of 
heat. One of the great characteristics 
of caloric is, that it always tends to an 
equilibrium. It may be supposed that 
there are rays of caloric flowing in all 
conceivable directions from all bodies. 
But when any body is below the tem- 
perature of those around it, the rays of 
caloric flowing from it are not equal in 
number to those which it has a capacity 
for receiving, and consequently its tem- 
perature is gradually heated to the same 
warmth with the objects around it. 
When bodies are once raised to the 
same temperature with the atmosphere 
around them, they radiate and absorb 
caloric in equal quantities, so that they 
preserve their equilibrium. Cold is merely 
anegative subject, implying the absence 
of heat. ‘Thus, when we lay our hand 
upon a marble slab, the feeling of cold 
which we experience, is merely the cal- 
oric flowing from our hand into the 
marble, and endeavouring to raise the 
marble to the same temperature. 

We have already observed that calo- 
ric is proceeding in different rays from 
all bodies. This is called the radia- 
tion of caloric. Different bodies have 
different radiating powers. This has 
been clearly proved by the experiments 
of Mr. Leslie. All heat which is per- 
ceptible to the senses may be consider- 
ed as free caloric. 

Besides the power of radiation, calor- 
ic may be reflected, subject to the same 
laws as those which govern optical re- 
flection.—Another very important pow- 
er of caloric is, its expanding all bodies, 
and thus acting in direct opposition to 
the attraction of cohesion. It effects 
this by introducing its particles between 
the particles of the body upon which it 
acts. ‘The power of bodies to bear in 
this way the introduction of caloric be- 
tween their particles, is called their con- 
ducting power. All bodies have more 
or less the power of conducting caloric, 
but some possess it in a much stronger 
degree than others. Generally the 
denser bodies, such as metals, &c. are 
the best conductors of caloric. Porous 
substances, such as wood, cork, &c. 


are the worse conductors, down to wool- 
len cloth, flannel, and down, which is 
one of the lightest bodies and at the 
same time one of the worst conductors. 
The reason of this may probably be, 
that in the dense substances there is 
much less air, which scarcely conducts 
caloric at all. On this principle of the 
different conducting powers of bodies, 
depends the mode of clothing ourselves. 
Flannel and woollen dresses being very 
bad conductors of caloric, prevent, 
when the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is lower than that of our bodies, 
the escape of the animal heat from 
them, and thus keep us warm in the 
winter season. ‘The same dress would 
keep us cool when the atmosphere was 
warmer than our body, as it would 
prevent its penetrating to our frame. If 
you lay your hand on a piece of marble, 
on the wood of the table, and on the 
carpet of the room, they will all appear 
to you to be of different temperatures ; 
the marble coldest, the wood medium, 
the carpet warmest, and yet the ther- 
mometer would inform you that they 
are really of the same temperature. 
The reason of this is, that the marble 
being the best conductor of caloric of 
the three, (as they are all of a tempera- 
ture below that of your hand, though of 
the same with the atmosphere,) absorbs 
from you the caloric you more 
rapidly than the others; and though it 
really makes you no colder than the 
others would in the end, yet as it pro- 
duces the same effect in a shorter time, 
the change is more sudden, and conse- 
quently the sensation of cold (which 
we must always remember is merely 
the abstraction of caloric) is much 
greater. The reverse of this would 
be seen, from the same cause, were we 
to put three pieces of ice on the various 
bodies enumerated. In this case, that 
on the marble would first be melted, 
that on the wood next, and that on the 
carpet last, because, here the conduct- 
ing power would act the other way, and 
induce the marble to part with its ex- 
cess of caloric to the ice more readily 
than the wood or the carpet could do. 
And here we must admire and adore 
the gracious dispensations of a Being 
who has stooped to adapt the various 
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coverings of his creatures to the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. Who 
has provided those most exposed to cold 
with furs or with plumage, and who 
has especially guarded with down (the 
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worst conductor of caloric known to 
us) the breast of aquatic birds, which 
is the part most exposed to the action 
of the water. 





ORIGINAL 


(Lit. Gaz.) 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
WITH SEVERAL OF HIS MOST INITIMATE FRIENDS. 


WPAHE mingled character of Cowper 

is finely displayed in these Let- 
ters, and they are full of anecdote and 
remark upon the literature of the pre- 
ceding generation. From grave to 
gay the transitions are charming ; but 
we will offer no farther comment on 
volumes which we can illustrate in so 
gratifying a way by the following al- 
most unselected extracts : 


“ To Joseru Hitt, Esq. 


“ Jan. 21, 1769. 


“ Dear Jox,—I rejoice with you in your 
recovery, and that you have escaped from 
the hands of one from whose hands you 
will not always escape. Death is either the 
most formidable, or the most comfortable 
thing, we have in prospect, on this side of 
eternity. To be brought near to him, and 
to discern neither of these features in his 
face, would argue a degree of insensibility, 
of which I will not suspect my friend, whom 
I know to be a thinking man. You have 
been brought down to the sides of the 
grave, and you have been raised again by 
Him who has the keys of the invisible 
world; who opens, and none can shut, 
who shuts, and none can open. Ido not 
forget to return thanks to Him on your he- 
half, and to pray that your life, which He 
has spared, may be devoted to his service, 
‘Behold ! I stand at the door and knock,’ 
is the word of Him, on whom both our mor- 
tal and immortal life depend, and blessed 
be his name; it is the word of one who 
wounds only that He may heal, and who 
waits to be gracious. ‘The language of 
every such dispensation is, ‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God.’ It speaks with the voice 
of mercy and goodness, for without such 
notices, whatever preparation we might 
make for other events, we should make 
none for this. My dear friend, ] desire and 
pray, that when this last enemy shall come 
to execute an unlimited commission upon 
us, we may be found ready, being estab- 
lished and rooted in a well-grounded faith 
in His name, who conquered and triumph- 
ed over him upon his Cross. 

Yours ever, W. C. 


We extract the following short pas- 
sage for the purpose of pointing out the 
singular mixture which it presents, 


even within the same paragraph, of the 
adventitious, or perhaps we should say, 
the habitual, and the natural. The 
change from one to the other, at the 
last clause, is striking. 


“Though much obliged to you for the 
favour of your last, and ready enough to 
acknowledge the debt, the present, however, 
is not a day in which I should have chosen 
to pay it. A dejection of mind, which per- 
haps may be removed by to-morrow, rather 
disqualifies me for writing,—a business I 
would always perform in good spirits, be- 
cause melancholy is catching, especially 
where there is much sympathy to assist the 
contagion. But certain poultry, which I 
understand are about to pay their respects 
to you, have advertised for an agreeable 
companion, and I find myself obliged to 
embrace the opportunity of going to town 
with them in that capacity.” 

- --“] remember (the last thing I mean 
to remember upon this occasion) that Sam 
Cox, the counsel, walking by the sea-side, 
as if abserbed in deep contemplation, was 
questioned about what he was musing on. 
He replied, ‘ I was wondering that such an 
almost infinite and unwieldy element should 
produce a sprat !” - - - 


The following is very pleasant and 
natural, and the style of it is the per- 
fection of easy simplicity. The occa- 
sion was that of having just converted 
a little summer-house in his garden in- 
to a writing-room. 


‘It is an observation that naturally oc- 
curs upon the occasion, and which many 
other occasions furnish an opportunity to 
make, that people long for what they have 
not, and overlook the good in their posses- 
sion. This is so true in the present in- 
stance, that for years past I should have 
thought myself happy to enjoy a retire- 
ment even less flattering to my natural 
taste than this in which | am now writing ; 
and have often looked wistfully ata snug 
cottage, which, on account of its situation 
at a distance from noise and disagreeable 
objects, seemed to promise me all I could 
wish or expect, so far as happiness may be 
said to be local; never once adverting to 
this comfortable nook, which affords me all 
that could be found in ‘the most sequestered 
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hermitage, with the advantage of having 
all those accommodations near at hand 
which no hermitage could possibly afford 
me. People imagine they should be happy 
in cireumstances which they would find in- 
supportably burthensome in less than a 
week. A man that has been clothed in fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day, 
envies the peasant under a thatched hovel ; 
who, in return, envies him as much his pal- 
ace and his pleasure-ground. Could they 
change situations, the fine gentleman would 
find his ceilings were too low, and that his 
casements admitted too much wind; that 
he had no cellar for his wine, and no wine 
to putin his cellar. These, with a thou- 
sand other mortifying deficiencies, would 
shatter his romantic project into innumera- 
ble fragments in a moment. The clown, at 
the same time, would find the accession of 
so much unwieldy treasure an incumbrance 
quite incompatible with an hour’s ease. 
His choice would be puzzled by variety, 
He would drink to excess, because he 
would foresee no end to his abundance ; 
and he would eat himself sick for the same 
reason. He would have no idea of any oth- 
er happiness than sensual gratification ; 
would make himself a beast, and die of his 
good fortune. The rich gentleman had, 
perhaps, or might have had, if he pleased, 
at the shortest notice, just such a recess as 
this ; but if he had it, he overlooked it, or, 
if he had it not, forgot that he might com- 
mand it whenever he would. The rustic, 
too, was actually in possession of some 
blessings, which he was a fool to relinquish, 
but which he could neither see nor feel, be- 
cause he had the daily and constant use of 
them ; such as good health, bodily strength, 
a head and a heart that never ached, and 
temperance, to the practice of which he was 
bound by necessity, that, humanely speak- 
ing, was a pledge anda security for the 
continuance of them all. 

“Thus I have sent you a school-boy’s 
theme.” - - 


The following is another singular 
compound of gloom and humour. It 
would be worth extracting, if it were 
only for the capital simile about the ri- 


ot-act. 

**T do not at all doubt the truth of what 
you say, when you complain of that crowd 
of trifling thoughts that pesters you without 
ceasing ; but then you always have a seri- 
ous thought standing at the door of your 
imagination, like a justice of peace, with the 
riot-act in his hand, ready to read it, and 
disperse the mob. Here lies the difference 
between you and me. My thoughts are 
clad in a sober livery, for the most part as 
grave as that of a bishop’s servants. They 


tura too upon spiritual subjects, but the 
tallest fellow and the loudest amongst 
them all, is he who is continually crying 
with a loud voice, Actum est de te, periisti. 
You wish for more attention, I for less. Dis- 
Sipation itself would be welcome to me, so 


it were not a vicious one; but however ear- 
nestly invited, itis coy, and keeps at a dis- 
tunce. Yet with all this distressing gloom 
upon my mind,I experience, as you do, 
the slipperiness of the present hour, and 
the rapidity with which time escapes me. 
Every thing around us, and every thing 
that befalls us, constitutes a variety, which, 
whether agreeable or otherwise, has still 
athievish propensity, and steals from us 
days, months, and years, with such unpar- 
alleled address, that even while we say they 
are here, they are gone. From infancy to 
manhood is rather a tedious period, chiefly, 
I suppose, because at that time we act un- 
der the control of others, and are not suf- 
fered to have a will of our own. But 
thence downward into the vale of years, is 
such a declivity, that we have just an op- 
portunity to reflect upon the steepness of it, 
and then find ourselves at the bottom.” 


The passage which follows we should 
willingly have passed over, if we could 
have persuaded ourselves that it really 
belonged to Cowper. We can only 
trust ourselves to say that it is address- 
ed to the Rev. Mr. Newton, the poet’s 
friend and religious Mentor—a_ person 
who not long afterwards “ improved 
the occasion” of Handel’s celebrated 
Commemoration,by preaching asermon 
on the profanation of that ceremony ! 

“He seems, together with others of our 
acquaintance, to have suffered considerably 
in his spiritual character by his attachment 
to music. The lawfulness of it, when used 
with moderation, and in its proper place, is 
unquestionable ; but I believe that wine it- 
self, though a man be guilty of habitual 
intoxication, does not more debauch and 
hefool the natural understanding, than mu- 
sic, always music, music in season and out 
of season, weakens and destroys the spiri- 
tual discernment. If itis not used with 
an unfeigned reference to the worship of 
God, and with a design to assist the soul 
in the performance of it, which cannot be 
the case when it is the only occupation, it 
degenerates into a sensual delight, and be- 
comes a most powerful advocate for the 
admission of other pleasures, grosser per- 
haps in degree, but in their kind the 
same,” 


We meet with several passages in 
these volumes in which Cowper round- 
ly asserts that all the light and humour- 
ous passages in his poetry are mere 
tricks—invented purely to ‘inveigle the 
reader into listening to something more 
serious and useful. ‘To this, as before, 
we shall only venture to say, that the 
passages in question occur in letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Newton. Here are 
two of them :—_ 
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“ Be that as it may, it is quite sufficient 
that I have played the antic myself for 
their diversion ; and that, in a state of de- 
jection such as they are absolute strangers 
to, ] have sometimes put on an air of cheer- 
fulness and vivacity, to which I myself am 
in reality a stranger, for the sake of winning 
their attention to more useful matter.”’ 

‘‘ By the way—will it not be proper, as 
you have taken some notice of the medish 
dress I wear in Table Talk, to include Con- 


versalion in the same description, which is 
(the first half of it, at least,) the most airy 
of the two? They will otherwise think, 
perhaps, that the observation might as well 
have been spared entirely ; though I should 
have been sorry if it had, for when I am 
jocular Ido violence to myself, and am 
therefore pleased with your telling them, in 
a civil way, that I play the fool to amuse 
them, not because I am one myself, but be- 
cause J havea foolish world to deal with.” 





VARIETIES. 


Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 





THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
The instruments to be used by Capt. Par- 
ry on the new Expedition are ordered to be 
shipped by the Ist of May; so that we 
may presume it will sail about the micdle 
of that month. 


The following anecdote of the sagaci- 
ty of an Ass, and the attachment dis- 
played by the animal to its master, 
may help in some degree to redeem 
that ill-used race from a portion of the 
load of stupidity which is ‘generally as- 
signed to them, and which, with so ma- 
ny other loads, they bear with such ex- 
emplary patience. Thomas Brown, 
residing near Hawick, travels the coun- 
try as a Higgler, having an ass the 
partner of his trade. From suffering 
under a paralytic affection, he is in the 
habit of assisting himself on the road by 
keeping hold of the crupper of the sad- 
dle, or more frequently the tail of the 
ass. During a recent severe winter, 
whilst on one of his journeys near Rule 
Water, “the old man and his ass ” were 
suddenly plunged into a wreath of snow. 
There they lay long, far from help, and 
ready to perish,—at length the poor ass, 
after a severe struggle, got out, but find- 
ing his unfortunate master absent, he 


_ eyed the wreath for some time, with a 


wistful look, and at last forced his way 
through it to where his master still lay, 
when, placing his body in such a_posi- 
tion as to afford a firm grasp of the tail, 
the honest Higgler was thereby enabled 
to take his accustomed hold, and was 
actually dragged out by the faithful 
beast to a place of safety. 

Mr. Prior has in the press, A Memoir of 
the Life and Character of the Rt. Hon. Ed- 


mund Burke, with an Estimate of his Ge- 
nius and Talents, compared with those of 


his great Contemporaries. 


PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 
Paris, Jan. 26, 1824. 


Tue suite au Memorial de Sainte 
Heléne, or critical observations and un- 
published anecdotes, designed as a sup- 
plement and a corrective to that work, 
has such a run that the second edition 
is already demanded. ‘Though the au- 
thor preserves the anonyme, it is evi- 
dent from his detection of the numerous 
errors in M.Las Cases’ work, and from 
the numerous original anecdotes that 
he relates, that he must have filled 
some important post near the person 
of the Emperor. The impartiality 
with which the facts and reflections are 
presented, is as honourable to the wri- 
ter’s mind as the composition is to his 
taste—For example: 

EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

‘¢ Napoleon knew perfectly well the 
character of Josephine—nothing could 
equal the grace and affability of that 
princess. At her court she had the 
habit of speaking to a hundred per- 
sons, and always gave an agreeable 
word toeach. She was so generous 
that she never knew how to refuse, and 
would soon have ruined the treasury, 
had it been at her disposal. Not hav- 
ing itin her power to give, she was 
profuse in her promises, of which she 
was equally forgetful, and which she 
repeated with equal facility. On one 
occasion there was given a remarkable 
exemplification, of which every one at 
court was informed but herself. An 
officer of high rank, who had been ac- 
quainted with her at Martinique before 
her first marriage, and had been inti- 
mate with her family, desired, when 
Napoleon was in his glory, to resume 
his military employment, and counted 
on the influence of Josephine for his 























success. He visited her, and was re- 
ceived with that kindness and affability 
which always appears sincere, but 
which so often deceives. She expres- 
sed the warmest interest in his plans, 
and requested him to transmit to her 
his memorial. The officer did not 
make his patroness wait long, for the 
next day he returned with the petition, 
which he had already in ‘his side- 
pocket. It so happened that the tailor 
had clapped his bill into the same 
pocket, and Mr. mistaking the 
one for the other, most unfortunately 

resented the account of Snip to the 

mpress, who received it most grace- 
fully, and, without perusing it, assured 
the delighted officer that it should be 
immediately presented to the Emperor, 
and that he might depend on a favoura- 
ble result. Enchanted, the son of Mars 
returned home; but scarcely had he 
arrived, when he discovered his mis- 
fortune—it must be repaired—he set 
off for the palace of Josephine, and the 
first word she utters, is an assurance 
that her husband had read his memoir, 
and had promised her that her protegé 
should be immediately placed. As she 
was surrounded by crowds, she turned 
to promise and assure others; she was 
then lost to the officer, and he had not 
any opportunity of saying a word. 
Several times he returned and endea- 
voured to obtain the fatal bill, and re- 
place it by a courtly memorial, but he 
could never succeed. He disappeared 
from the brilliant circle, told his story 
to his friends, and was the first to laugh 
at his own bad luck.” 


HORSE-SHOES. 

The custom of nailing horse-shoes 
on the masts of ships, lintels or thresh- 
olds of doors, &c. is very ancient, and 
originated in a superstitious belief that 
no witch can injure the inmates of a 
house or vessel so protected. Aubrey, 
in his Miscellanies, says, ‘ It is a thing 
very common to nail horse-shoes on the 
thresholds of doors, which is to hinder 
the power of witches that enter into the 
house. Most houses of the West end 
of London, have the horse-shoe on the 
threshold.» It should be a horse-shoe 
that one finds.” Again, in Gay’s fa- 
ble of the “Old Woman and her 
Cats,” the supposed witch says: 
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“Straws laid across my pace retard; 


The horse-shoes nail’d each threshold guard.” 


Country wenches, when they expe- 
rience any peculiar difficulty in making 
butter, will sometimes drop into the 
churn a horse-shoe heated, believing 
the cream to be spell-bound, and that 
this operation will destroy the charm. 
I have read in Glanville, or some such 
work, of this experiment being once 
tried by a weary churner, when imme- 
diately an old hag, a reputed witch, 
who lived close by, shrieked violently, 
and exclaimed that she was scorched. 
Upon examining her body, the mark 
of a horse-shoe was found distinctly 
branded on her flesh!!! Passing an- 
der the arcade of the Royal Exchange 
a day or two since, I observed a horse- 
shoe nailed to one of the benches be- 
longing to the ticket-porters, so that the 
superstition it seems is not yet extinct 
even in London. 


CHRONOMETRY. 

Observing upon a notice in the daily 
papers that an American experimental- 
ist, of the name of H. G. Dyar, has 
“invented a clock, the principles and 
movements of which are different from 
those of chronometers now in use, and 
are not to be found in any treatise on 
mechanics extant; that the pendulum 
moves in cycloidal arcs, and performs 
long and short vibrations in equal time, 
while that of our common clocks swings 
in the arc of a circle, and makes une- 
qual vibrations in equal time—” 

Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham 
(to whom science is already largely in- 
debted) state to us, that having devoted 
much time to the observations on the 
pendulum, and in endeavouring to re- 
duce its theory to practice, they have 
at length so far succeeded as to discover 
a simple contrivance applicable to any 
description of clock,which will cause the 
pendulum to vibrate in cycloidal arcs, 
and performs all its vibrations, however 
long or short, in the same time. It 
has now (they add) been for a consi- , 
derable time sufficiently and accurate- 
ly proved; and itis our intention to 
submit. the discovery to one of our 
learned and scientific Institutions, as 
we feel assured its simplicity will insure 
its general adoption in all machines 
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where the accurate mensuration of time 
is required. Our intention in thus ad- 
dressing you, is to preserve to the ar- 
tists of this country the priority of 
their claim to the merit of the discov- 
ery.” : 


A Moonlight Apparition.—When 
Iwasa schoolboy, there dwelt in the 
neighbourhood a gentleman who had a 
strong touch of the tulipzemania. His 
parterre displayed the gayest speci- 
mens, the produce of bulbs imported 
from Holland, whose illustrious names 
might have vied with any of those that 
would be found, if one could only get 
a sight of it, inthe late Sir Joseph 
Banks’ vocabulary of Butterflies. But 
an evil-minded cat often disturbed 
his tulip-bed, and laid prostrate many 
a darling flower of exquisite beauty. 
Early one morning he caught my gen- 
tleman in the fact, and, laying violent 
hands on him, not only broke every 
bone in his skin, but, as in his wrath- 
ful mood he was led to fancy, beat out 
his brains. The gardener buried him 
in a pit a foot deep, carefully treading 
down the earth. Grimalkin was not 
so dead, however, but that he was seen 
the next morning crawling from his 
hiding-place. He was now slain a 
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second time, and sunk in a pit at least 
three feet deep, in a snug corner of the 
tulip-bed, it being judiciously consider- 
ed that his remains, in their decom- 
posed state might add to the freshness 
and variety of the colours next year. 

One of my school-fellows, as mer- 
ry a little wag as ever drew breath, 
lived next door, and was at home for 
the holidays. Having scrupulously 
watched all that had passed, he bor- 
rowed a ladder of the glazier over the 
way, and, as soon as the families were 
retired to rest, scaled the wall, dug up 
Grimalkin, and, proceeding to the 
street, planted him erect on the sill of 
his neighbour’s bed-room window. 
Descending a few steps of the ladder, 
he mewed most piteously. Up started 
the tulip-fancier, and drawing aside the 
curtain, saw with horror and dismay, 
by broad moonlight, his old enemy the 
tom-cat, with saucer eyes, staring him 
full in the face. 


It is reported at Brussells, that the Me- 
moirs left by Carnot, embracing the period 
from 1789 to the second fall of Buonaparte, 
after the battle of Waterloo, are likely to 
be published in London. We do not un- 
derstand, however, that they are yet in the 
possession of any of our booksellers. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Mon. Mag.) 
IS THERE A GOD? 
Answered by an Appeal to Morning, Noon, and Night. 


Now breathes the ruddy Morn around 
His health-restoring gale, 

And from the chambers of the East 
A flood of light prevails. 


Is there a God? Yon rising sun 
An answer meet supplies ; 

Writes it in flame upon the earth, 
Proclaims it round the skies. 


The pendant clouds that curtain round 
This sublunary bail, 

And firmament on high, reveal 
A God that governs all. 


The warbling lark, in realms of air, 
Has thrill’d her matin lay ; 

The balmy breeze of morn is fled, 
It is the Noon of day. 


Is there a God? Hark! from on high. 
Hlis thunder shakes the poles : 

I hear his voice in every wind, 
In every wave that rolls. 





I read a record of his love, 
His wisdom and his power, 
Inscrib’d on all created things, 
Man, beast, and herb, and flower. 


The sultry sun has left the skies, 
And day’s delights are flown ; 

The owlet screams amid the shade, 
And Night resumes the throne. 


Is there a God? With sacred fear 
{ upward turn mine eyes ; 
There is! each glittering lamp of light— 
There is! my soul—replies. 
If such convictions to my mind 
His works aloud impart ; 
O let the wisdom of his Word 
Inscribe them on my heart : 


That while I ponder on his deeds, 
And read his truth divine, 

Nature may point me to a God, 
And grace may make him mine! 




















